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THE MANGO-TJtEE TKICK. 

I. 

CONJURING TRICKS. 

HE East is the home of conjurers an^’Jriggters, 
and both young and old amongst Hindus •and 
Mohammedans take intense delight in wit- 
nessing the performances of the men and women 
whose whole business in life it seems to be to astonish 
and amuse their fellow-creatures. And I have thought 
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that the young people of the West would like to read 
of some of the tricdvs of legerdemain practised by the 
conjurers of the East. 

My first exi)erience of conjurers was on board the 
Dacca^ the noble vessel on which I went out to India 
some years ago. At Port Said, where we stopped for 
a few hours to coal, a celebrated magician came on 
board to show the passengers his tricks, and to make 
• a little money. He had a rabbit with him which he 
pretenUcd assisted him in his clever feats. 

Bidding us make a circle round him, the man began 
operations by borrowing a florin from a young gentle- 
man who was watching the proceedings with rather a 
sceptical look on his face. Having received the coin 
the conjurer passed it on to a young lady whom lie 
requested to look at the silver, and to hold it so tliat 
we all might see it. The next command was for the 
young lady to close her hand and immediat(dy open 
it again; when lo! the florin had disappeared, and a 
worn halfpenny was found in its ])lace. 

Then the conjurer borrowed a ring from a lady, 
which he gave to a gendeman, who showed it to the 
company on the palm of his hand. To the gentleman 
now came the command to close and open his hand ; 
and when he had done so, lo the ring was no more to 
be seen, and nothing had appeared in its place ! A 
laugh went round the circle, and a general whisper to 
^ the effect that neither the florin nor the ring would be 
found again. However, the suspicion was unjust, for 
the conjurer, turning to his rabbit, said, Now, rabbit, 
find the silver and the ring.” Whereupon the well- 
trained animal opened its mouth, and to our astonish- 
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mcnt out dropped the missing articles on to the deck, 
and were at once picked up by their respective owners. 

The conjurer then took off his turban or head-dress, 
which was a piece of muslin perhaps three yards in 
length, and giving one end to one person and the 
other to aiiotlier, he requested a third ])arty to cut 
the material right through the middle. This we saw 
^carefully and thoroughly done, and yet wlien the two 
pieces were screwed up in the hands of the performer 
and spread out again for our inspection, not a tface of 
a cut could be found, but the turban was as entire as 
it had been at the beginning. 

N('xt a quantity of string was cut up^into little 
pieces and set fire to. This burning mai^s the conjurer 
put into his mouth and pretended to swallow, all the 
time sending out volumes of smoke. Suddenly the 
smoke stopped, and the man, putting liis hand to his 
mouth, bega^n to pull out, in place of the string, a host 
of things, such as ribbons and beads, ending at last 
with a long sword. How such a stoctk of goods had 
been stowed away in his mouth passes comprehension. 
The conjurer then proceeded to hide a hen’s egg in 
a hat lent him by one of the passengers ; but when 
the hat was lifted the egg had disappeared. Again 
the rabbit was appealed to to find the missing 
article ; and amidst roars of laughter the quaint little 
animal immediately kicked the egg out from between 
its hind legs. 

The concluding trick was perhaps the most singular 
of all. The conjurer put his hands behind his back, 
and kept them there. Then he shook his head, and 
money fell out of his eyes. Again he shook his head, 
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and apples came out of his mouth. Again he shook 
his head, and round heavy pieces of lead fell out of his 
nostrils. And he kept on shaking his sagacious old 
cranium until the deck around him was simply littered 
with goods like the counter of a draper’s shop in 
England when some young ladies are shopping. Of^ 
course, at the conclusion of the performance a hat 
was passed round, and the clever conjurer was well 
rewarded for his pains. 

At Madras, in Calcutta, and in other places in 
India, on subsequent occasions, I saw the same tricks 
performed with sometimes a little variation. I have 
seen more than one juggler insert a blunt sword into 
the mouth and pass it a long way down the throat 
even into the stomach ; but it was a repulsive sight, 
and 1 did wliat I could to discourage the performance, 
feeling sure that it was injurious to the operators. 

Once I remember a conjurer showed us ^ix different 
coloured powders, which he poured into a tin of water, 
and after mixing the compounds well together he 
drank off the whole. Then, asking us if we would 
like to see the powders again, he opened his mouth 
and blew out vigorously one colour after another until 
we had once more the six powders in the dry state in 
which they were at the beginning. 

Miss Eden, who lived some time in Madras, writing 
of a clever conjurer she knew, says : He did all the 
.ordiniiry tricks with balls and balancing, and then 
he spit fire in large flames, and put a little rice into 
the top of a basket or small tray and shook it, and 
before our eyes a tiny handful of rice turned into a 
large quantity of cowrie shells. Then he made a little 
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boy, one of my servants, sit down, and he pnt a small 
black pebble into his hand, and apparently did nothing 
but wave a little switch round his head, and forty 
rupees came tumbling out of the boy’s little hands. 
He made him put them up again, and hold them as 
tight as he could ; but in an instant the rupees were 
all gone, and a large live frog jumped out.” We can 
imagine the dismay and disappointment of the little 
fellow. 

In a book entitled the ‘‘ Good Old Days of Honour- 
able John Company,” a few very good stories are told 
of conjurers. It is a book well worth reading. Let 
me give one or two extracts. 

The conjurer was seated on a white cloth. He 
asked some one present to produce a rupee, and 'to 
lay it down at the remote edge of the cloth. He then 
asked for a signet-ring. Several were offered him, 
and he chose out one which had a very large oval seal, 
projecting well beyond the gold hoop on both sides. 
This ring he tossed and tumbled several times in his 
hands, now throwing it into the air and catching it, 
then shaking it between his clasped hands, all the 
time mumbling half-articulate words in Hindustanee. 
Then setting the ring down on the cloth at about half 
arm’s length in front of him, he said, slowly and 
distinctly, ‘ Ring, rise up and go to the rupee.’ 

The ring rose with the seal uppermost and, resting 
on the hoop, slowly, with a kind of dancing or jerking 
motion, it passed over the cloth until it came to where 
the rupee lay on the remote edge ; then it lay down on 
the coin. The conjurer thereupon said, ‘ Ring, lay hold 
of the rupee and bring it to me.’ The projecting edge 
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of the seal seemed to grapple the edge of the coin; 
the ring and the rupee rose into a kind of wrestling 
attitude, and, with the same dancing and jerking 
motion, the two returned to within reacli of the 
juggler’s liand.” 

Another tale is still more extraordinary. It runs : 

The juggler gave me a coin to liold, and then seated 
himself about live yards from me, on a small rug, 
from wliich he never attempted to move during the 
whole performance. I showed tlie coin to several 
persons who were close beside me on a form in fj*ont 
of the juggler. At a sign from him I not only 
grasped the coin I held lirmly in my riglit liand, but 
crossing tliat ‘liand with equal tightness with my left, 
1 enclosed them both as lirmly as 1 could between my 
knees. Of course 1 was positively certain tliat the 
small coin was witliiii my double lists. 

The conjuror tlien began a sort of incantation, 
accompanied by a monotonous and discordant kind 
of recitative, and repeating the words, ‘ Ram, 8ammu,’ 
during some minutes. He then suddenly stojiped, and 
still keeping his seat, made a cpiick motion with his 
right hand, as if throwing something at me, giving at 
the same time a pulF with his mouth. At that instant 
I felt my hands suddenly distend, and become partly 
open, while 1 experienced a sensation as if a cold ball 
of dough or something equally soft, nasty, and dis- 
agreeable was now between my palms. I started to 
my feet in astonishment, also to the astonishment of 
others, and opening my hands found there no coin, 
but to my horror and alarm I saw a young snake, 
all alive-oh ! and of all snakes in the world a cobra, 
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folded or rather coiled roundly up. 1 threw it in- 
stantly to the ground, trembling with rage and fear 
as if already bitten by the deadly reptile, which began 
immediately to crawl along the ground, to the alarm 
and amazement of every one present. 

‘^The juggler now got up for the first time since 
he had sat down, and catching liold of tlie snake 
displayed its length, which was nearly two feet. He 
then took it cautiously by the tail, and opening his 
mouth to its widest extent, let the hea«l of tht snake 
drop into it, and deliberately commein'ed to swallow 
the reptile, till the end of the tail only was visible, 
then making a sudden gulp the whole disappeared. 
After that he came up to the spectator^, and, opening 
his mouth wide, permitted us to look into his throat, 
but^no snake or snake’s tail was visil)le, and it was 
seemingly down his throat altogether. During the 
remainder of the performance we never saw the snake 
again, nor did the man profess his ability to make it 
reappear.” 

One of tine cleverest of the conjuring feats of India 
is, I think, that known as the “ mango trick.” Mango 
is a most delicious fruit peculiar to the East. The 
conjurer will take the stone of thia fruit and say, 
“ Now, watch me, and see if I do not cause this stone 
to take root in the earth, and grow into a tree which 
shall bring forth fruit.” We watch accordingly. The 
conjurer produces a quantity of soil, which he forms 
into a little hillock, and into this soil he places, with 
many a flourish of the hand and many an incantation, 
the stone of the mango. 

The whole is then covered over with a cloth, under 
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which the man places his hands. Grow ! grow I ” 
he exclaims, ami then uncovers the earhh suddenly, 
when we see on examination that a little shoot is 
pushing its way through the soil. Again the cloth 
is spread, and the conjurer blows over it, and mutters 
unintelligibly ; and when we look once more we find 
that the little shoot has grown into a plant a few 
inches high. And gradually the plant becomes 
larger and larger, until it stands nearly a yard above 
the mdund. 

So mhch I have seen with my own eyes, and very 
wonderful it appeared to me, but I never saw a con- 
jurer’s tree bear fruit, as some have declared they have 
done. Sir Edwin Arnold, in his book India Re- 
visited,” for instance, says, ‘‘ The Maharajah of 
Renares was kind enough to send the entire company 
of his palace-jugglers for our entertainment. They 
performed with much adroitness the usual series of 
Hindu tricks. They made the mango-tree grow and 
bear fruit.” 1 wish I had been there to witness it ! 

Another famous juggler’s artifice is the one known 
as the “basket trick.” On several occasions I saw 
this entertainment carried out to perfection. The 
conjurer had a wickerwork basket, in size and shape 
resembling a large old-fashioned beehive. This he 
showed to tlie company. Then be spoke to a hand- 
some young girl standing by, whom he called his 
^ daughter, and bade her sit down on the floor in the 
centre of the room. The graceful girl obeyed after 
making a salaam to the company. 

The man then covered her with the basket, so that 
she was hidden entirely from public view. Thereuj)on 
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he pretended to be angry with her for being a wilful 
and disobedient child, and reproached her with her 
nndutifiil behaviour. The girl replied, indignantly 
denying the cliarges ; but the man only g(^t more and 
more excited, and held forth threats, at which the 
frightened girl remonstrated, and finall}^ asked for 
pardon. The juggler, however, was by this time in a 
towering rage, and suddenly drawing his sword he ran 
it through and through the basket in every direction. 
Shrieks of fright and pain proc(‘eded from the girl, 
but the man took no heed. Wild witli anger he 
proceeded with his deadly work, and bloody was seen 
to trickle out from under the wickerwork, and at 
length a suffocating groan seemed to T[)roclaira that 
the girl was at tlie point of death. 

Nowise sob(‘red by this, the conjurer imju’ocatcd 
evil on his murdered child, and coolly wi[)cd his sword 
and returned it to the scabbard. Then advancing 
towards the basket, he kicked it over and ex))osed to 
view — the floor of the room. The girl had dis- 
appeared completely. The whole tiling had been a 
farce. And in answer to a call from the juggler 
his daug]it(3r came from beliind us all smih^s and 
salaams, as scathless as any of our party, and mucli 
amused at our astonishment and surprise. At wlxat 
stage of the entertainment the girl had succeeded 
in slip[)ing out of the basket we could not tell. As 
there were no trap-doors and no curtains, the trick 
must be considered an exceptionally clever one. 

Miss C. P. Gordon-Oumming, in her book entitled 
In the Himalayas and on the Indian Plains,” mentions 
a few conjuring tricks which she either saw or heard 
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of. She writey : Another curious feat is to throw 
a cocoanut into the air and catch it on the head, 
when the nut shivers to atoms instead of breaking 
the head as might be expected. Of course this is all 
knack, just like breaking a poker across your arm. 
After this the juggler took a large earthen vessel 
with wide mouth, filled it with water, and turned 
it upside down, when all the water of course ran out. 
He tlien reversed the jar, which all present perceived 
to be* quite full, and all the earth around was perfectly 
dry. He then emptied the jar and lianded it round for 
general inspection. He bade one of the company fill 
it to the t)rim ; after which he upset it, but not a drop 
of water flowed, nevertheless to the astonishment of all 
it was quite empty. This trick was shown repeatedly, 
and at last he broke the jar to prove that it really was 
nothing but the ordinary earthenware that it appeared. 

‘‘ Next, a large basket was produced, and on lifting 
it a pariah dog lay crouching on the ground. The 
basket cover was replaced, and the second peep showed 
a litter of seven puppies with their interesting mother. 
A goat, a pig, and other animals successively appeared 
from this magic receptacle, although the exhibitor 
stood quite alone, in full view of all spectators.’’ 

Another trick which it is very difficult to under- 
stand is the one that consists in a man, with his feet 
doubled up under him, ascending, to the sound of 
musjit*, into the air, and maintaining himself there with 
the aid of nothing but a light pole ; and while in 
that strange position the juggler will count his beads 
many times over. A still more marvellous variation of 
this performance is related by Ibu Batuta, who says, I 
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was once in the presence of the Emperor of Hindustan 
when two jogis entered wrapt up in cloaks with their 
heads covered. The Emperor caressed them, and said, 
pointing to me, ‘ This is a stranger ; show him what 
he has never yet seen.’ They answered, ‘We will.’ 
One of them then assumed tlie form of a cube, and rose 
from the earth, and in this cubic 8ha])e lie occupied 
a place in the air over our heads. His companion 
then took a sandal belonging to one of those who had 
come out with him, and struck it upon the ground, as 
if he had been angry. The sandal thereupon ascended 
until it came opposite to the cube. It tlien^struck the 
latter upon the neck, and the jogi descendtMl gradually 
to the earth, and at last rested in tlic place wliich he 
had left. The Emperor told me that the man who took 
the form of a cube was a disciple to the owner of the 
sandal; and, continued he, ‘ Had I not entertained fears 
for the safety of thy intellect I sliould have ordered 
them to show thee greater things than these.’ On this, 
however, I took a palpitation of the heart, until the 
Emperor ordered me a medicine, which restored me,” 

A Avell-known character in Calcutta many years 
ago was the famous conjurer Hassan Khan, who gave 
many private and some public performances. With 
a short account of this wizard’s wonderful deeds I shall 
close this chapter. The stories are culled from “ The 
Good Old Days of Honourable John Company,” the 
author of which in turn took them from the coluimis of 
the Calcutta paper, T/ie Englishman. 

“ One of Hassan Khan’s tricks was to borrow a 
watch and transport it to some unthought-of place, 
and send the owner to find it. Being present at a 
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select party at the house of a European gentleman 
then residing in Upper Circular Road, he politely asked 
a lady to lend him her watch. Tlien after the usual 
by-play, in the view of all present he flung the watch 
with force from an upper verandah into a tank in 
front of the house. Every one saw the watch with 
the chain dangling whisk through the air and fall 
into the water. A short time ai'ier, the fair owner 
waxing impatient, he reipiested her to go into the 
next room and hold out lier hand for it. She did so, 
and behold ! the watcli and chain, both dripping wet, 
came intodaer hand. 

‘‘ At another time Ilassan Khan took a watch and 
a ring belonging to different owners, and tied up the 
tivo in a handkerchief. After a while he pointed to 
a press, and enquired if it was locked and who had 
the key. The owner produced the key from his 
pocket, the press was opened, and ring, watch, and 
handkerchief found inside it.” 

But Hassan Khan could, it appears, do still more 
wonderful things — things passing our poor human 
understanding. T/ie Knglishmari gravely tells us, 
that this great conjurer ‘‘could, without any regard to 
time, place, or circumstances, produce at will a bag 
of sandwiches and cakes, or wine of any mark and 
quality required.” In every case the material supplied 
was the best of its kind. “ Who or what this man 
was has never been satisfactorily explained. He went 
about freely, was to be seen everywhere, and mixed 
with all sorts of people ; but he was always enshrouded 
in an impenetrable mystery.” Surely he was what 
the Theosophists call a Mahatma I 
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THE BLACK HOLE OF CALCUTTA. 



|ALCUTTA, the capital of British India, and 
the seat of the supreme government, is 
situated on the Hugli river, one of the mouths 
)f the sacred Ganges, about eighty miles from the 
^ea. It is at the present day a fine city of nearly a 
aiillion inhabitants, and contains perhaps more Euro- 
peans than any other Eastern city. 

It is not, however, of the present I wish to speak 
out of the past, and of an incident which has given 
m unenviable notoriety to the capital of our great 
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Eastern dependency. Every schoolboy and girl has 
surely heard of tlie Black Hole of Calcutta. At any 
rate the story of the Black Hole is one that each 
succeeding generation of the young people of Great 
Britain ought to be familiar with, as it is one of the 
great landmarks of our English history. 

Our story takes us back to the year 1750, when 
Calcutta was a small town with a European popula- 
tion merely of a few hundreds. The English were 
merchants under the East India Company, and were 
living in Calcutta altogether for purposes of trade 
with the natives of the land. The East India Com- 
pany j)rovided the little baud of traders with soldiers 
for their protection; but the force was so small that in 
the hour of need it was practically useless. The hour 
of need arose when Surajali Dowlah, a youth of twenty, 
who was cruel and profligate, became Viceroy of Bengal 
in the room of his grandfather Nawab Nazim, a wise 
ruler, who had been friendly towards the English, and 
had granted them permission to live and trade in 
Calcutta. 

For some unknown reason the new Viceroy hated 
the English with a deadly hatred, and, in the month 
of June 1756, he marched from his capital. Moors heda- 
bad, against Calcutta with an army of fifty thousand 
men. The English were totally unprepared to resist, 
with any hope of success, such a great force. Owing 
to^ culpable negligence, the fortifications of the town 
were altogether put of repair, the troops had hardly 
any arms, the powder was insufficient for the few 
guns they had, and what there was of it was not 
good. And the whole fighting force of the little 
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community only amounted to one hundred and seventy 
British, Just think of one hundred and seventy 
against fifty thousand ! Were not the odds awful ! 
And yet these few English, aided by a mere handful 
of native allies, kept the great army at bay for four 
days and four nights by sheer courage and daring. 
The very thought of it should make us proud of our 
nationality. 

At midday on June 15tli, 1756, the army of the 
young Nabob was within the bounds of th(‘ East India 
Company, and in a few minutes the firing commenced 
and was c.ontinncd till nightfall. On the 16th 
hostilities were resumed ; but it was not till the 19th 
that the yelling hordes of the Viceroy’s tftmy stormed 
the outer trenches and bn^astworks and reached the 
gates of Fort William, within which the English had 
taken refuge. But the fort, owing to its dilapidated 
condition, was not t(niable, and as soon as darkness 
iell the European women, who would go, were saiely 
conveyed out and embarked on a little vessel which 
lay in the river, which took them to a place of safcity. 

At midnight the besiegers advanced to the assault 
of the fort, but the mere sound of our drums drove 
t hem back, and they waited for the light of day ore 
making a more determined effort. On the 20th the 
final attack was made ; and the English, seeing the 
hopelessness of further resistance, resolved to abandon 
Calcutta. Something like a panic then seems to have 
set in, and men, women, and children rushed to the 
water’s edge with piteous cries. The few boats there 
were became overcrowded a.ud soon upset, and most 
of the occupants mis?erably perished. Some few 
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escaped, among whom were Mr. Drake, the governor, 
Miuchin, the commandant, and a Captain Grant. 

The soldiers, however, and some of the civilians had 
not joined in that shameful scramble for life, so that 
there were left about one hundred and forty-six 
English in the fort, who chose as their leader a certain 
Mr. Holwell, one of the (Jompany’s surgeons, as brave 
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a man as ever lived. Seeing no hope of escape, the 
gallant little band resolved to sell their lives as dearly 
as j)ossible ; and such ivS the valour sometimes born 
of ^despair that during the morning of the 20th and 
until two o’clock in the afternoon the enemy was kept 
at bay. At that hour, however, the besieged, wearied 
out, threw down their arms, and prayed for mercy from 
their savage foes. 
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At five o’clock the young Nabob, Siirajah Dowlali, 
a tyrant and a coward, entered the fort with the air of 
a conqueror, though he had kept at a safe distance 
during the fighting. The first thing the Prince did 
was to seat himself in the principal liall of the fort, 
and call Mr. Holwell into his presence. The gallant 
Englishman obeyed the summons with some anxiety, 
knowing the character of the young ruler. However, 
Surajah Dowlah for the moment conttnited himself 
with strong language, fiercely upbraiding the Bintisli 
for defending the fort, and comphiining bitterly of tlie 
small amount of treasure, only £5000, wliich^he had 
been able to get hold of. Two or three times the 
angry Prince dismissed and recalled Mr. Uolwell, 
each time asking him ‘‘ if there were no more money.’* 
The sturdy Briton invariably answered, No ” ; and 
was finally dismissed for the night, the Nabob giving 
him his word as a soldier that he should sniler no 
harm. What the promise was worth, and how it was 
kept, we shall see. 

When Mr. Holwell, the leader of the English,returned 
to his comrades, he fouml them surrounded by a 
strong guard. Then, witiiout having a suspicion of 
the awful fate tliat awaited them, the prisoners asked 
where they were to be lodged for tln^ night. In reply, 
the officer of the guard pointed to a room near which 
they stood, called the Black Hole Prison ; and before 
the poor prisoners had even time to think they were 
driven at the point of the sword into the little room, 
the door of which was instantly shut and locked upon 
them. 

The dungeon into which the unfortunate people had 
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been entrapped was only intended for an occasional 
military deftinlter, and had never contained before 
more than two or three prisoners at a time, and none 
at all in the hot season of the year. The Plack Hole 
was just twenty feet by twenty, and had only two 
small windows in it, and these were partly deprived 
of, or obstructed from air, by two projecting verandahs. 
And in tliis little dungeon, in the summer solstice, 
wlieii the iierce heat of Bengal is scarcely endurable 
in the largest houses, one hundred and forty-six 
prisoners were huddled together like sheep in a 
penfolcl. 

Nothing in history or fiction approaches the 
horrors that^were recounted by the few survivors of 
that night. They cried for mercy. They strove to 
burst the door. Holwell, who even in that extremity 
retained some presence of mind, offered large bribes 
to the gaolers. But the answer was that nothing 
could be done without the Nabob’s orders ; that the 
Nabob was asleep, and that he would be angry if any 
one awoke him. Then the prisoners went mad with 
despair. They trampled each other down, fought for 
places at the windows, fought for the pittance of water 
with which the cruel mercy of the murderers mocked 
their agonies, raved, prayed, and implored the guards 
to fire upon them. The gaolers in the meantime held 
lights to the bars, and shouted with laughter at the 
frantic struggles of their victims. At length the 
tumult died away in low gaspings and meanings.”* 

So passed that awful night of June 20th, 1756, 
a night which amongst Englishmen will be held in 
• Lord Macaulay. 
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everlasting 'remembrance. The morniog dawned, and 
the Nabob, having 'slept off his debauch, permitted the 
door of the Black Hole to be opened, and then a sight 
was witnessed which will scarcely bear to be told. 
Only twenty-three of the prisoners had survived the 
horrors of that night. There were one Imndred and 
twenty-three dead bodies in the charueHiouse, and the 
corpses had to be piled up on each side in heaps ere 
the living conld crawl out. And the twenty-three 
survivors, it is said, were so eina-ciated and clihnged 
with their sufferings that their motiu^rs would not 
liave known them. A pit was at once dug, and tlie 
dead were flung into it with all speed and covcu*ed up. 

Surely we should have thought that (^ven tlic cruel 
Nabob would have^ been softened by sucli a sight of 
woe as the dead and the living prestuited. But 
neither remorse nor pity seems to have been stirred 
in the breast of the young savage. As soon as the 
dead liad been buried, Surajah Dowlah called the 
living into his j^resence. Tlie brave Holwell was 
amongst the number. Mrs. Carey, a lady who had 
refused to leave her husband when the otlnu' ladies 
escaped in the ship, also appeared. It wns marvellous 
how she had lived through the night in the dungeon, 
when her husband and other strong men had perished. 

To these two and the rest of the poor suffering 
creatures, the Nabob showed no tenderness or pity. 
Holwell, weak as he was, was loaded with irons and 
sent up the country, the young Prince threatening to 
blow him from a gun unless he revealed the hiding- 
place of the East India Company’s treasures. Mrs. 
Carey was taken into the zenana of the Nabob, and 
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kept a prisoner for six years. The others were lodged 
in miserable sheds, and fed only with grain and water. 
However, eventually, they all regained their freedom. 

And what became of the Nabob? Surely' such 
iniquity as his would not go unpunished ? No I an 
awful fate befell him. News of the terrible tragedy 
of the Black Hole travelled in course of time to 
Madras, where there were many British, and great 
was the grief, and fierce the resentment, of all who 
heard •the horrible story. So great was the excite- 
ment, and so warm the ardour of the English 
communib', that within forty-eight hours of the 
arrival oi the news an expedition up the Hugli, ,to 
succour their .fellow-countrymen and to punish the 
tyrant, had been decided upon. 

And Clive, “the daring in war,’’ quite a young 
soldier, was chosen to lead the rescue army of 2400 
men. And bravely and successfully did he do his 
work. Early in 1757 the English and a few native 
allies fought a great battle — great in its results — with 
Surajah Dowlah, on the femous field of Plassey, and 
defeated his immense host. Even some of his own 
troops, instigated by one of his generals named Meer 
Jaffir, turned against the Prince, and assisted in 
his ruin. 

The fact is that the profligacy of the young Nabob, 
his savage cruelty, and his wretched administration 
of the affairs of his government, had roused a deep 
feeling of animosity against him in every quarter. 
No one seemed sorry at his defeat at Plassey, and 
when he fled ignominiously to Moorshedabad, his 
capital, he felt he had no friends left, and none whom 
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lie could trust. The same evening, therefore, giving 
way to craven fear, he disguised himself in a mean 
habit; and with a casket of jewels in his hand, he 
let himself down in the darkness from a window of 
his palace, and embarking on a little boat on the 
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river, fled for his life. The Prince was not to escape, 
however, out of the clutches of his enemies. Two 
nights after his flight, he took refuge in the hut of 
a poor fakir, or holy man, who recognised him at 
once, even through his disguise. And strange to say, 
the solitary hermit was a man whom the young 
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Nabob bad treated with great cruelty only thirteen 
months before by depriving him of his ears. 

Now the Prince was to reap what he had sown. 
He had sown hatred, and he w'as to reap hatred — he 
had sown cruelty, and he was to experience it — he had 
refused mercy to others, and now it was to be denied 
to himself. Notwithstanding his piteous pleadings 
the fakir kept him a prisoner, and sent word to his 
enemies of his whereabouts. The next morriing troops 
sent by Meer Jaffir, who had usurped the vacant 
throne, captured the guilty and terrified Nabob, who 
after bein^^ subjected to every possible indignity, was 
carried back as a felon to his own j)alace, and dragged 
before the U8Ui*j)er. 

It is said that Meer Jaffir, moved with pity, was 
inclined to spare the life of the wretched Prince, but 
a son of the new ruler would not hear of such a thing, 
saying tliat the throne of Bengal would not be safe 
while Surajah Dowlah lived. So sentence of death 
was passed. But it was in plain words a murder ; 
and Meeraii, the son of Meer Jaffir, was the murderer. 
Meeran was only seventeen years of age when lie did 
the horrid deed. At midnight he entered the chamber 
where his Prince was confined. The unfortunate 
Surajah Dowlali saw the purpose of his visitor in his 
eye, and begged for a few minutes’ respite for prayer ; 
but even that was denied him. Meeran sprang upon 
his victim with a cry of hate, and with a few stabs of 
his dagger slew him. 

In the morning the bloody remains of the Nabob 
were exposed through the city of Moorshedabad on 
an elephant, after which they were thrown into a 
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dishonoured grave. Thus was the tragedy of the 
Black Hole of Calcutta terribly avenged, and the 
deed was the work of the young Prince’s own country- 
men 1 The gallant Clive would never have committed 
such a crime, and Meer Jaftir knew it, and sent to the 
English commander a letter of apology for the fierce 
conduct of his son and heir. Wicked and cruel as 
Surajah Dowlah was, we cannot but regret his violent 
death. Yet he had no pity on the hundred and twenty- 
three victims that perished in the Black Hole. The 
infamy of the Prince was very great, and his awful 
death had all the appearance of a judgipent, and 
brought into clear relief the truth of tlie sa}'ing, Tlie 
way of transgressors is hard.” 

With regard to the survivors of the Black Hole 
tragedy, I think my young readers would like to know 
that Mr. Holwell lived until 1798, a period of over 
forty years after the dreadful event. This gentbmian 
erected at tiJalcutta an obelisk fifty fe(d> higli, to the 
memory of his martyred comrades, which stood for 
years in the north-west corner of Tank Hciuare, but 
was at length pulled down in 1840 by the order of the 
Marquis of Hastings. It is believed to have been 
erected on the very spot where the bodies of the slain 
were buried. 

Mrs. Carey, the only lady mentioned in history in 
connection with the tragedy, was the last of the sur- 
vivors. She outlived the twenty-two by many years, 
and died in Calcutta on March 28th, 1801. What a 
life hers was of suffering and sorrow ! 

And what of the famous Black Hole itself? Well, 
it is supposed to have been dentolished soon after the 
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(lay of the awful tragedy tliat was enacted therein, and 
for generations its very site was a matter of doubt. 
However, in the year 1883 some old papers were 
found in the Record Office which threw light on the 
subject, and the spot indicated by the papers was 
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excavated, with the result that the underground walls 
of the dungeon were discovered. I had just reached 
Calcutta when the discovery was made, and one of 
my first visits was to the spot which must ever be 
sacred to the memory bf our gallant forefathers who 
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there so miserably perished. The walls were then 
l)are, though they have been covered since with eartb ; 
and I walked along them, and measured them, and 
found the building to have been barely twenty feet 
square. 

I stayed there some time, thinking of the past, 
thinking of the dead, thinking of the savage young 
Prince, Surajnh Powlah, and of his poor victims, my 
own fellow-comitrvmen. And visitors to Calcutta to- 
day, if they will enter a wide gateway on one side of 
the General Post Office, will find a square carefully 
marked out in white stones, which indieareM the exact 
spot and dimensions of tin*- Black Ilolec>l' sad memory. 
The whole incident should speak to mis on the one 
hand of tlie hideousness of war, and of the awful 
consequences of human passions uncontrolled and 
unrestrained ; and on the other of sphnulid courage, 
daring, and endurance. 
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III. 

IDOLS, IDOLS EVERYWHERE. 

one were asked to describe India, I think 
m the first remark that would spring from one’s 
lips would be — ‘‘ It is a land of idols 1 There 
are idols, idols everywhere I ” I can well remember as 
a boy that at a certain missionary meeting in England, 
when the missionary held up two or three idols for 
our inspection, I greatly marvelled at the sight, and 
wondered whether I should ever visit India and see 
idolatry for myself in all its power and degradation. 

30 
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And now that I have been in the East my astonish- 
ment is no whit lessened at the fact that so many 
millions of boys and girls, yoiuig men and maidens, 
and older people, human beings like ourselves, can 
bow down before gods of wood and stone and brass. 
Idolatry seems to have a foscination for the Hindus ; 
it is the very air they brcatlie ; it is the food of their 
souls. They are the willing slaves of custom in this 
respect, for the common people of India, it is easy to 
be seen, are passionately interested in and devoted to 
the worship and service of idols. 

The late Tiev. M. A. Sherring, of Bi'iiaTjes, in his 
well-known book entitled The KSacr(3d ( hty of the 
Hindus,” says ; Indeed the lov(3 for* idolatry is so 
deep-seated and intense in the breasts of the people, 
that it is a common thing for botli men and women 
to amuse themselves with manufacturing little gods 
from mud and clay, and after paying divine honours 
to them, and that too with the same i)rofouud rever- 
ence which they display in their devotions ])efore the 
well-known deities of the temples, to throw them 
away.” 

Mr. Sherring then gives a striking instance in 
proof of his assertion. He says : “ One day on entering 
the courtyard of the temple of Annpiiriul, tlie Goddess 
of Plenty, my attention was arrested by an aged woman 
seated on the ground in front of a small clay figure, 
which, I ascertained, she had with her own hands 
manufactured that morning, and to which she was 
solemnly paying homage. Close by was a brazen 
vessel containing water, into which every now and 
then she dipped a small spoon, and then gently poured 
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a few drops upon the liead of the image. She then 
reverently folded her hands, and muttered words of 
prayer, occasionally moving one hand to her face, 
and with finger and thumb com])ressing her two 
nostrils, in order that, holding her breath as long as 
l) 0 ssible, she might increase the merit of her worship 
and the efficacy of her prayer. Having completed her 
devotions she rose, took the image which she had 
worshipped in her hands, and threw it away as of 
no further use.” 

So strong in fact in the Hindus is this passion for 
worship]<ing something they can see and handle, that 
they will almost use anything for an idol. I have 
heard of a Hindu gentleman in South India who 
wanted to get poss(‘ssion of an English doll for pur- 
poses of worship. The doll had 1)eeii given by a 
missionary lady to a native Christian girl as a prize 
for good conduct at school. The little girl had carried 
it home, of course, and shown it to her friends with 
great gl^e, little thinking any one would wish to 
deprive her of it. A neighbour, an acquaintance of 
her father, however, having seen the doll, took a 
fancy to it, thinking it would make a capital idol, and 
tried to bribe the little girl into parting with it. The 
child refused, though offered the equivalent of ten 
shillings for it ; and had the courage to tell the man 
that he was foolish to worship idols at all, and that he 
would show wisdom by putting his trust in Jesus 
Christ the Saviour of the world. The Hindu sharply 
replied, ‘‘ I don’t want your Christ, but only that 
pretty image, if you will sell it to me.” 

It would be impossible to compute the number of 
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idols that there must be at the present time in India* 
The Hindus pretend to have 333,000,000 gods, and 
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these are roprcHoiitetl by iiinunierable idols, so tliat 
we are quite bewildered with the thought of taking 
the census of the idols of India. The population of 
the whole Indian Empire is now about 300,000,000, 
and probably the country contains ten times as many 
idols as people. The w'orld is tlierefore a long way 
ofl* the fiillibnent of that Bible pro})hecy which says, 

And the idols sliall He utterly abolish.” 

Benares is the great centre of the idol-making 
business, though in all parts of India the trade 
flourishes. Potters the day through may be seen in 
the saciipd city moulding images of clay for temporary 
use. kSculptors also may be found producing repre- 
sentations ofithc gods in stone or marble. Carpenters, 
moreover, make great wooden i<lols for tin* temples ; 
and workers in metal — goldsmiths, coppersmiths, and 
brassworkers — turn out more or less highly-finished 
specimens in their respective metals. 

“ Special value,” one writer sa,ys, attaches to 
golden images of certain gods and goddesses, whihi 
ibr others, coi)per or brass, or a.n amalgam of mercury 
and tin, is preferred. Sitala, the goddess of Small-pox, 
is always represented in silver ; but, the most sacred 
of all materials for the manufacture of gods is a 
perfect alloy produced by mixing eight metals — viz., 
gold, silver, brass, lead, iron, tin, mercury, and 
copper.” 

I have heard it whispered in more tlian one quarter, 
that many of the idols that are worshipped in India 
are manulactured in England; but I would fain believe 
that the ro 2 )ort is not correct, for 1 do not like to 
think ill of my fellow-countrymen. Miss Gumming, 
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in her book entitled “ In the Himalayas anci on the 
Indian Plains,” speaking of some images offered to 
her by a vendor of idols in Benares, says, “ I strongly 
suspect that every little idol in his bfisket was pure 
‘ Brummagem,’ and not without reason, for it is 
currently reported that Birmingham ex])orfs an im- 
mensely large proportion of the idols of lliiuhistn.n, 
and finds them a very profitable speculation.” Again 
I would remark that I hope the reyjort is incprr(*ct. 
If the people of India will hav(‘ idols to worship, it is 
certainly not for Christian England to supply them. 

When speaking of idols it should be born^ in mind 
that the images turned out by the potter, sculptor, 
carver, or manufacturer, are not considercil sacred or 
fit to be worshipped, until certain mystic words have 
been uttered over them by a priest. Tlic (‘cremony of 
“the giving of life,” as it is called, to the image, is 
a very solemn affair, and when it is flono the idol 
is regarded as holy, and must ever aft(n*wards be 
approached and treated with the utmost reverence. 

Out of the many millions of so-called gods in India, 
all of whom are counted worthy of worshiy), tliree are 
regarded as specially sacred, and form the Hindu 
Triad or Trinity. They are respectively Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Siva. Of these, it is stated, the second 
person of the Trinity "jonly has been ri'.presented on 
this earth by human incarnations. Through one or 
all of these gods the Hindus believe tliey may obtain 
salvation. Brahma represents the way of salvation by 
wisdom, Vishnu by faith, and Siva by works. It is 
immaterial which method is adopted, as they all lead 
to the same goal. 
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And from what do the Hindus wish or hope to be 
saved? W(dl, I can say, once for all, that it is not, 
generally speaking, from sin. The idols are not 
worshipped for spiritual blessings, holiness, and aids 
to moral culture, but to obtain exem])tion from the 
physical evils of life-relief from sickness, victory over 
enemies, healthy children, wealth, good luck, worldly 
gain, temj)oral prosperity. According to the philo- 
sophical system of Hindnism, only temporal benefits 
are to be obtained from worsliipping idols.” The 
Hindus have not yet realised that ‘‘God is a spirit, 
and the^ that worship Him must worslup Him in 
spirit and in truth.” 

Soon afti'Ctl landed on Indian soil it was my lot to 
obtain possession of an idol, iindiir most interesting 
circumstances. It was at Madras, where I had gone 
on shore to visit a college friend who had preceded 
me to India by a year or so. My friend told me how 
his heart had been cheered by a Hindu, whom he 
knew, forsaking idolatry, and becoming a follower of 
Christ, i rejoiced with him, and in course of conver- 
sation asked what the new convert would do with his 
old household idols. For reply I was asked if I would 
like to possess one of them, as a memento of the 
event, and of ray visit to Madras. I promptly 
answered “Yes”; and ray friend brought from another 
room a tiny brass idol, and, placing it in my hand, 
said, “ Take it, and welcome. It was given to me by 
the new convert, but I am sure he will not mind my 
giving it to you.” 

T?he idol that 1 thus obtained possession of, and 
have yet, represents Ganesha, the god of Wisdom. 
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Ganeslia is said to have been a son of Siva. He sits 
cross-legged, and lias many arms ; but tlie strangest 
tiling about liiin is that he has the head and trunk of 
an elephant. The story told concerning this god is, 
that he was originally born with a human head, but 
having been deprived of it by his father, in a fit of 
anger, his mother vowed to su])ply its place with the 
head of the first living creature she met. This proved 
to be an elepJiant ; and with the head of the elephant, 
Ganesha is credited with receiving tho wisdom of this 
ungainly but sagacious animal. Ganesha is very 
popular in India, and his shrine may found in 
every village througliout the length and breadtli of 
the laud. He is worshipped by every Schoolboy, for 
is he not the god of wisdom, the master of (*aligraphy, 
and the patron of literature ? 

The second idol that came into my possession, and 
this time by purchase, represents even a more popular 
god than Ganesha. His name is Krishna, and he is 
the favourite idol of all the women, as well as the 
boys and girls, of Hiudustaii. And yet from all 
accounts the character of this god is not of the best. 
The image that I own rejireseuts him as quite dark in 
(ioloiir — it has been suggested to me tliat he is painted 
black on account of his sins. Of this god, and 
especially of his escapades in the days of childhood 
and youth, a pretty full account will be found in a 
later chapter in this book. 

The idols of India, it will already have been noticed, 
are not confined to the male sex. There are quite a 
number of goddesses as well as gods in the Hindu 
Pantheon. Perhaps the principal may be said to be 
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Sarasvati the wife of Brahma, Lakshmi the wife of 
Vishnu, and Kali the wife of Siva. The first is the 
goddess of Knowledge, the second of Love and Pros- 
perity, and the third — well, it is difiicAilt to say what 
she is the goddess of, for though she is fiimiliarly 
called Mother Kali, she delights in blood, and revels in 
the sacriiice of goats and buffaloes. Kali is generally 
represent(‘d as standing on the body of her husband, 
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witli her tongue protruding from her moutli, her hair 
hanging far down her back, and with a wreath of 
skulls round her neck. Truly this notorious idol is 
horrible to look upon, and to think about. To speak 
of her as “Mother” seems blasphemy. The Hindu 
scriptures tell some dreadful tales of her wicked 
doings ; and if space permitted I might relate some 
sad stories of the infamous deeds of numbers of her 
worshippers, who have been robbers and murderers. 
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At one time it is said even little eliildren were olfered 
ii^) in sacrifice to this bloodthirsty idol. 

Idols are of course worshipped both privately and 
publicly. And both in the house and the t eni})Ie they 
are treated with tlic greatest respect and the pro- 
foundest reverence. It would be amusing, if it were 
not so sad, to notice with what care the inakc-bcliove 
gods and goddesses of India are looked after both by 
day and night. Mr. B. Chunder, in his book entitled 

The. Travels of a Hindu/' tells of the princely 
magnificence with which an image of Krislma was 
treated in a temple calletl Kundu in I>engaL ^ 

The writer says : ‘‘ Of all the sliriiies the one at 
Kundu is maintained with the greatest libvU’ality. The 
god here seems to live in tire style ol* the Great 
Moghul. His throne ami pillows are of the best 
velvet and damaslc, richly embroidered. Before him 
are placed gold and silver salvers, cups, tumblers, and 
jugs of various si?5c and pattern. H<' is fed every 
morning with fifty kinds of curries, and ten kinds 
of pudding. His bnuxkfast over, gold hookahs arc 
brought to him to smoker the most aromatic tobacco. 
He then retires for his noonday nap. In the after- 
noon he tiffs and lunches, and at night before he goes 
to bed he sups upon tlie. choicest and richest viands.” 
The Brahmins, of course, get all these good things, 
though the farce is kept up of the idols having 
excellent appetites, so that the foolish worshippers may 
not be slack in finding the money for their support. 
When will such a mockery of religion come to an end ? 

The mention of the Brahmins or priests reminds me 
of the fact that even these gentlemen come in for a 
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share of worship themselves, for the common people 
of India look ni)on the members of the highest caste 
as veritable gods. The Brahmins are living idols, 
whom the lower classes are degraded enough td 
worship. The Hindu Scriptures say, 

** Before the Brahmins bow with awe, 

Esteem their every word as law, 

For they shall prosper all, who treat 
The Priests with filial reverence meet. 

Vea, though they servile tasks pursue, 

To Brahmins high esteem is due. 

For bo ho stolid as a clod 
A Brahmin is a mighty god.” 

Mr. Minturn, in his book “ From New York to 
Delhi,” relates how he met a Brahmin who actually 
laid claim to divine attributes. One day,” says the 
traveller, while we were eating under a grove, 
a great dirty fellow, smeared with cow-dung and 
wearing the sacred Brahminical thread over his 
shoulder, with no clothing but a rag six inches wide, 
marched boldly up to us and asked for money, I, being 
paymaster, wanted to know ‘ What for ? ’ when he 
answered as coolly as possible, ‘ Because I am a god 
and am hungry.’ If I could have mastered Hiridu- 
stanee enough I would have told him that if his divine 
character could not protect him from hunger it 
certainly should not secure him unmerited charity.” 

The Hindus have a syllogism in honour of Brahmins 
which runs thus : 

“ The whole world is under the power of the gods. 

The gods are under the power of the mantras, 

The mantras are under the power of the Brahmin, 

The Brahmin is therefore our God.**' 
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The Rev. W. Ward, in his “ History of the IliiKlus,” 
says, When the claims of the Brahmins to deity 
have been disputed by any one, I have seen tlie 
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poor besotted Kudra prostrate himself at the feet of 
the nearest Brahmin, and raising his head and closing 
his hands, say, ‘You are my god.’ At the same 
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time the character of the Brahmin has perhaps been 
notorious fur every vice.” 

Leaving* the animate idol, the Brahmin, let ns now 
return for a little space to the further consid(‘ration of 
iiuMiimate idols. Tlie Hindus have descended even to 
the worship of mud. Ponder over an incident related 
by the Hev. J. 1). Bate, a Baptist missionary in 
India. He says : “ A wliile ago I was making my way 
to a village called Tjoki])ore, about twenty miles to tlie 
west oi* Allaliabad, for the purpose of preaching. On 
emerging from a field I saw a. little way in front of me 
what I took at first to be the dry trunk of a very tall 
tree that liad been denuded of leaves and branches. 
Going a few steps nearer I thought I detected liigh 
up what had the appearanc(‘ of the rude outline of a 
liuman face, but very large ; and on coming close to the 
object I saw what it really was. It was a huge round 
pile of mud, dug up from a ditch near by, and dried in 
the sun. It was an idol. On the to^) of the pile the 
eyes and nose had been scratched by tlie finger when the 
mud was soft, and for a mouth there was a broad, deep 
gasli, right across the face from one side to the other. 
For ears, a couple of pieces of brolvcn pitcher had been 
stuck in so as to project on either side of the head and 
curve forwards. 

“ Legs there were none : it was merely a trunk built 
up from the ground. For arms, a couple of long pieces 
of bamboo had been stuck into the sides so as to pro- 
ject at right angles, and at the end of each of these 
prihiitive-loolving limhs there was another pile of mud 
mucli smaller „in its proportions: the arms were sup- 
ported by these piles.” The missionary stood in 
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amazement and sorrow before this scarecrow, thinkiii,i>* 
of the sin and shame of such idolatry, when a loud 
voice came from among the trees of a neighbouring 
flower-garden asking him why lie gazed so intently 
upon the god. It was a Brahmin priest who spoke. 

Mr. Bate answered, “ A god I You call this a 
god ? ” Yes,” said the jiriost, “ it is a god ; it is 
holy ; it has stood where it is for s(weu years, and it 
is an object of adoration to those wlio are looking to 
me for instruction and guidance in the path of salva- 
tion.” Was there ever such folly? We may well 
say that tlie Hindus are given up altogether to 
idolatry, when they will worship anything, from a 
man to the mud upon the roadside. 

It has been (luestioued wlndher the Elindus really 
regard idols as gods and goddesses. Sir Ildwiu 
Arnold, who looks through rose-coloured sp(‘cta(des 
at everything Eastern, says that they do not. In his 
‘•India Bcvisited” he rcj narks : “All these varions 
sacred objects are for the educated Indians mere 
‘ aids to faith,’ manifestations, more or loss appropriate* 
and elevated, of the all-pervading and undivided Para- 
Brahm. Even the poor peasant of the ftelds, and 
the gentle Hindu wife, ])<*rambulating a peepul-tree 
smeared with red, will tell you that t he symbol th(*y 
reverence is only a symbol. There is hardly one of 
them so ignorant as not to know that commonplace 
of Vedantism, ‘Every jirayer which is uttered linds 
its way to the ears of Kashava.’” 

I think that Sir Edwin Arnold is wrong, and that 
the common people of India are more ignorant and 
superstitious than he realises. Most of the lower 
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classen of Hindus, I am convinced, believe that when 
they worship idols they worship gods and goddesses, 
not merely as represented by the idols, but as actually 
dwelling in the idols. Doubtless the educated know 
better, and regard the idols merely as symbols, but 
still even they outwardly worship the sym])ols. 
Some English-speaking natives I liavc talked witli 
on the subject have tried to justify their idolatry by 
saying, ^^We must have symbols to represent God 
to us.” 

The Rev. James Kennedy, in his book entitled 
“ Life and Work in Benares,” commenting on this 
subject, says : ‘‘ Hindus who know English have quoted 
Cowper’s address to his mother on getting her ])icture, 

‘ Oh that those lips liad language I ’ a}id liave then 
asked, ‘ Was not Cowpcr helped in realising his 
mother when looking at her picture ? ’ To whicli 
there is the obvious reply, ^Cowper’s mother was 
truly represented by her picture. Is (Jod truly and 
fittingly represented by the idols tlie Hindus wor- 
ship?’” Surely not! What is there in the ugly, 
grotesque idols of Hindustan to help any man, woman, 
or child in understanding God, or in worshipping God ? 
If men will have symbols of God as aitls to faith, then 
let the symbols be such as will inspire lofty thoughts. 
In my opinion, however, we do not need symbols of 
gold, or silver, or wood, or stone, or mud. These 
material substances, experience has taught us, always 
foster low and materialistic views of the Divine Father. 
Idolatry is folly ! 

Men cannot know from whence they came, 

Else they would never call the sun 
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Or moon their God. They would not bow 
To idols made of clay, or mud 
Baked in the fire. No image made 
Of stone or wood, no linga stump, 

Built up of earth and made by hand, 

Could ever seem Divine to one, 

Who know he came from God.” 

“ How mad are they who offer praise 
To carven stones ! As if such things 
Could fitly image God Most High.’’ 

The great work before Christian lahoiirers in In^lia 
is, then, to educate the people, especially tlie young 
people of the land, and to turn their thoughts to 
Christ, who is the Wfiy, the Truth, and the Life,” 
There cannot be a doubt that the sprejid of Western 
knowledge in the East is underjuining the faith of 
Hindus in idolatry. The education given to young 
men in government and missionary schools and colleges 
inspires in the breasts of the more thoughtful among 
them a thorough distaste for idolatry, and a latent 
desire to be free from it. A great reformer is needed. 
There are, I believe, tens of thousands of young 
Hindus ready for a wonderful change, if only a mighty 
leader would appear from their own race to inspire 
them with courage and daring. 

While idolatry is still almost universal in India, 
we are safe, I think, in saying that in all classes of 
society, amongst both the rich and the poor, the 
learned and the unlearned, there is less reverence for 
idols than of yore. A Hindu gentleman in South India 
said lately to a missionary, “Upwards of twenty or 
thirty years ago, we, both men and women, had a great 
reverence for idols, but that reverence is lailing even 
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when wc see them in temples, because we know now 
that tliey are nothing more than the material with 
which tliey are made — that is, wood, stone, copper, or 
gold. The foolishness of bygone days is gradually 
giving way, and things arc viewed now as they actually 
exist. You ask, How have we come to this ? I 
will tell you. It is through the influence of the 
Gospel of (Tirist which is being regularly preached 
amongst us.” 

Then in North India the Tlev. E. Greaves, writing 
not very long ago of a tour he had made in the 
BeriarcJi^ district, said : During the last year we 
visited many villages, where we had been in previous 
years, and al^o went over much that was, to us, fresh 
ground. On some few occasions we were met by 
opposition and rudeness ; this, however, was quite 
exceptional. It was inspiring now and again to hear 
a village group giving their assent to all that was 
said, and confessing that it was God alone who could 
save them. In one village some men said, ‘ This is 
cpiite new to us, and very good ; we will not worship 
idols any more.’ On another occasion I put my 
hearers’ genuineness to the test, by pusking them to 
grant me permission to fling their idols into a pond 
close by. Superstition was too strong, however, and 
they begged me not to touch them. ^ AVhat I ’ said 
I, ^ could they not protect themselves if they were 
gods ? ’ The people did not dispute my logic, but 
declined to give, me the coveted permission. God 
grant that the day may soon come when they will 
themselves break down their idols, and worship, in 
spirit and in truth, the great God and Saviour.” 
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Even from the piirel}' native state of Hyderabad a 
story eomcs of the growing lack of faith in idols. 


Some lads who had been 
taught to read and write in 
a mission school, when sent 
out into the fields by their 
parents to tend cattle, tcsteil 
the power of certain gods and 
goddesses they found by the 
road side, by asking them to 
take charge of the animals tor 
an hour or two, while they 
rhemselvt^s engaged in play. 
The little fellows found, how- 
ever, to tJieir dismay, that 
while their backs had been 
turned the cattle had wandered 
into forbidden ground, and 
had eaten up some standing 
corn. Conscious of their own 
negligence, and yet vexed 
with their idols for not being 
more watchful, the lads re- 
moved the images from their 
places ; and becoming still 
more bold, tlu*y banged one 
idol against aiiotlier, and left 
the two lying igiiominiously 



on the ground. Pinuim of hindu 

1 T -1 ii • Ftom Trmple at Madura 

When asked by their j parents 


the cause of such an outrage, the bold little fellows 


exclaimed with one voice, ‘‘ Because the gods did not 
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mind tlic cattle while we were at play ! ” The elder 
people waited a few days with trembling anxiety to 
see what disasters the gods would call down upon 
their households for such iniquity, but as nothing 
happened, a suspicion was generated all round that 
perhaps after all the children were right, and that 
the idols were powerless to do either good or harm. 

Idolatry in India is doomed, for it cannot stand 
before the light of education spreading in the land, 
before the truth, as the truth is in Jesus.” Keforms 
move slowly in the East, however. Christian workers 
must net be over-sanguine of immediate success on a 
largo scale, but must labour on diligently, wisely, and 
lovingly, beli^iving that in due season they shall reap 
if they faint not. It will be a glorious day for India, 
when the Hindus as one man shall cast their idols 
all away I 




IV. 

Bf'TToh, Tin: FAMOlJi^ ARFflFH. 

HP] Land of idols has a history iroing back 
tiiousunds of years, and of that, ])ast we read 
in such Hindu works as the Mahabharata, 
tlie Ramayaiia, and tlie Vedas, which are religions 
books of considerable merit, thougii containing a great 
mass of superstitious and strange, grotes<pie stories of 
the doings of gods and men. 

Amongst other stories dealing with liie in ancient 
India, I have been particularly struck with one very 
beautiful and human one, which I am sure my young 
readers will peruse with interest and delight. It jte 
the pathetic story of Buttoo, the famous archer* ? 

49 4 
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tell the tale now to show something of the manners 
and customs of the people of India in years long gone 
by, and also to serve as an illustration of three very 
(h'sirable virtues which all young people should possess 
— viz., self-help, truth, and modesty. 

Buttoo was born many centuries ago, and belonged 
to tlie lowest of the mixed orders of humankind in 
India. Then as now existed the hateful system of 
castei which legally separates tiie different classes of 
Hindu society. Originally there were four great castes, 
which «an be described briefly, as (1) the priestly, 
(2) the soldier, (3) the merchant, and (4) the servant 
castes. These foxir classes, the law says, cannot eat or 
drink together, cannot intermarry, and cannot even 
touch each other accidentally without defilement. 
Caste has been the curse of India, the cause of many 
of its bitterest woes. It has dried up the wells of 
htiinaii sympathy, separated man. from man, and 
opposed itself to everything approaching wide bro- 
therly love, leading men to say one to another : 
‘‘ Between us and you there is a great gulf fixed, 
so that they which would pass from hence to you 
cannot, neither can they pass to us that would come 
from thence.” 

Poor Buttoo, the hero of our story, was of the lowest 
caste, and consequently to all who were not of the 
same caste he was an object to be looked upon with 
not a little scorn, a being to be crushed and trampled 
upon by proud Brahmins. From his earliest years, 
according to the chronicles, Buttoo had been thought- 
ful and rather reserved, and seemed very different 
from the majority of the boys who were his playmates. 
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And wlioii h(; had ])assed tho ago of fonrtoeu tho 
(lifioioiice becaino more marked. His friends could 
see tliat lie was a boy who thought much, who had 
within him a noble soul, and who was evidently 
seeking earnestly to be good and gr(‘at 

Tlie grand ambition of yoatli at tlic tirin' Ibittoo 
lived was to be skilful in all warlik(' pursuits. The 
state of the country was very unsettled, and men were 
sus])icious of their iieigh]>ours, and safety for !if5 and 
property lay in being able to defend tliem. And tlio 
road to wealth and fome was the tradci of war^ Now 
Hiittoo, though dilferent from many youllis in th(^ 
nnijority of things, was jd one with tlieiii in desiring 
to be a mighty warrior, whose name should be known 
far and wide'. Only lie dt'sired tinit his path to glory 
might not be sullied with any cruelt) or any crime. 
As a hunter's son, of coarse, lie was early trained in 
the use of various weapons, and (‘.specially in the use 
of the l)ow, with which he Ix'carne exceedingly skilful. 
Amongst his compaiiiuiis few could ecpuil him iu skill 
in arcliery, and none could beat him. 

Tbit skilful as tha young man became he was not 
saiisiiod, for stories reached him of still nn^re mar- 
v(‘llous skill to which many youths of the higher 
castes had attained. From one (|iiarter, in particular, 
news came which set his h(*art on fire and which 
made him long to leave his home that he might see, 
and if possible imitate, the exploits of others. 

Of all the great teachers of archery of whom Buttoo 
could hear anything, tlie mighty Drona was the 
acknowledged head and chief. And Drona was the 
teacher of the Bharata princes, whose capital city 
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was Hastinapore. For years Drona had been giving 
lessons to the royal youths, and had brought them 
to a wonderful state of proficiency. But though all 
the princes were skilful, one, Arjuna by name, far 
eclipsed his brethren, and was the joy of his old 
teacher’s heart. Let us take, by way of example, 
one occasion when Arjuna’s superiority was shown, 
Drona one day gathered his pupils together, and 
declared that he wanted to test their abilities. Fixing 
an artificial vulture on the top of a neighbouring tree, 
he said, “Children, take up your bows quickly, and 
stand here aiming at that bird on the tree, with 
arrows fixed on your bow-strings ; shoot and cut off 
the bird’s head as soon as I give the order. I shall 
give each of you a turn, one by one.” 

Yudhisthira, the eldest, was the first to step 
forward^ and stood aiming at the bird as his preceptor 
directed. Then came the question : “ Dost thou 
behold, 0 Prince, that bird on the top of the tree ? ” 
“ I do,” was the answer. But when asked again, 
“ What dost thou now see ? seest thou the tree, 
myself, or thy brothers ? ” Yudhisthira replied, “ I 
see the tree, thyself, my brothers, and the bird.” 
And no matter how often the question was asked, 
the same answer was given by the prince, until the 
preceptor was annoyed, and said sharply, “ Stand thou 
aside, thou canst not hit the bird.” Then the other 
princes, except Aqunfc, were called forward, but in 
every case the same words were uttered : “ We behold 
the tree, thyself, our fellow-pupils, and the bird.” At 
last came the turn of Arjuna, and Drona looking upon 
him smilingly said, “ By thee the bird must be hit — 
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get ready ; but first tell me, scest thou the bird there, 
the tree, and myself? ” 

And Arjiina replied, “I see the bird only, but not 
the tree or thyself.” Then the preceptor laughed, and 
pleasantly asked again, thou seest the vulture, 
then describe it to me.” And Arjuna answered, *‘1 
only see the head of the vulture, which thou JiHst 
commanded me to hit, and not its body.” At these 
words Drona was beside himself with pride in his 
pupil’s skill. Shoot ! ” he cried, Shoot ! ”* and 
the sharpened shaft from the young man’s bow went 
straight to its mark, and down upon the grovind fell 
the head of the vulture ; and Arjnna was declared the 
prince of archers. Then Drona, the precpptor, vowed, 
earnestly and solemnly, that no living being should 
surpass Arjuna in skill. 

Wonderful deeds oftlie kind just meutiomjd reached 
the ears of the low-cast(» Button, and hc^ said to 
liimsolf that wliat man had done man could do ; and 
one day 'he left liis liome and his father and his 
friends, and went forth to visit Ha8tina[>ore, to pray 
the mighty Drona to ))ecome his instructor also. See 
our hero then, his journey over, in the presence of the 
great preceptor as lie sat surrounded by the princes. 
And marching boldly forward, he declared, in reverent 
yet manly words, that hearing of the fame of Drona 
and his puj)ils, he had come to seek his guidance also 
in the use of the bow. 

^^And who art thou?” the teacher said. “My 
name is Buttoo,” replied the youth, “ a hunter’s son.” 
And then a laiigh of scorn broke on his ears. The 
great teacher was laughing, and the princes were 
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laughing ; all were laughing together, to think that 
such a low-horn hoy should come into their city and 
])resence with sucli a re(iuest. And with words of 
hitter reproach they hade him be gone, and not show 
his face to them again. And the lad made reverent 
ohcisance to the preceptor, and turned with flushed 
clieciks yet with c>aliu dignity away : — 

“ And lo, — a single, single tear 

Dropped from his eyelash as he past ; 

* My place, I gather, is not hero : 

No matter, — what is rank or caste? 

In us is honour, or disgrace. 

Not out of us,’ — twas thus lie mused. 

‘ The question is,— not wealth or place, 

But gifts well used, or gifts abused. 

And I shall do my best to gain 
The science that man will not teach, 

For life is as a shadow vain, 

..Until the utmost goal we reach 
To which the soul points.’ ” 

Were these not brave and noble words, and who 
could doubt tliat such a youth would become famous ! 
And famous Buttoo did become, tliough not jnst in 
the way that one might have expected. From the 
presence of Drona and the scoffing princes the low- 
born but higli-souled Buttoo passed into the forest. 
Of home he did not think for a moment, for he had 
resolved that he would not return thither until his 
name was honoured even by the great ones of the earth. 
In^thc forest he built himself a little liut in which to 
dwell, and near tlic hut he carved out for himself an 
image of the great teacher who had cast him off, yet 
whom he still reverenced. 
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And tlie image was so skilfully worked that any one 
seeing it miglit have thoiiglit for a moment that tlie 
teacher in his flesli was there. And when Buttoo had 
completed liis task lie knelt down htifore the figun', 
and in his zeal hailed it as his master. And from 
that hour he devoted himself to archery, and archery 
alone. Day hy day he practised wiili Ins bow at 
marks set uj) by himself, and at birds and animals in 
the forest ; and with such tnithnsiasm. jH‘rs(‘verance, 
and ])atience did he labmir, that in the, conrsi' time 
he attained imluaird-of and almost undreamt-of skill. 
Even high-caste Arjima could not now ]H»pe»to hold 
his own in archery against low-horn Ihittoo. And 
thus did Buttoo show clearly t(» the youths of liis own 
time, and to tlii^ youllis of all time, t.liat by >^idf-kelp 
even tliose in a Jowly station in life and placed in 
adveu’se circmnstanc(‘s may yet win for I. Innn selves 
an hononrahJe i>osition in the worhl, s,iid the respc'ct 
and admiration of their fdlows. 

But the story of Butts »o’s life is not yet, ended. 
There came a day when the princes from lIastinapoi‘(‘ 
wont into the wood, where. Buttoo dwc'ii, on a limiting 
expedition. AVitli them they took a beautiful and 
favourite dog ; and ere the, day decliiusl this dog had 
found out tlie presence of Buttoo, and tlie.reupon set 
up a most, terrific barking. It may be that even the 
aristocratic dog, learning evil from its masters, was 
oifended at the sight of a low-caste boy like Buttoo. 
Be that as it may, it barked so loudly and so tiercSly 
tliat Buttoo was well-nigh distracted ; and the ])rinces 
just then appearing on the scene, he resolved to show 
his skill and to obtain quiet by shooting an arrow 
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from his bow into the mouth of the dog. In a 
moment the deed was done, and before the dog 
could close its mouth, six other arrows were sent with 
such speed that they also entered. And the tongue of 
the dog was fastened to its jaw: and, the story adds, 
though the seven arrows remained in its mouth, no 
pain was felt, but perfect silence was obtained. 

Struck with astonishment at such marvellous shoot- 
ing, the princes were speechless, and turned away with 
haste and dismay. All felt that Buttoo was their 
superior, and they were angry and envious. Arjuna, 
in particular, was white with rage, and hurried home 
to find his teacher, that he might tell him what had 
haj)pened, and reproach him with breaking the promise 
he l\ad once made, that no one living should excel the 
young prince in skill with the bow. 

Drona quieted the envious and enraged Arjuna 
witli the 'words, ‘‘ What I said still stands good: let 
us go and see this wonderful youth in the forest.” 
And soon they stood before the statue which adjoined 
the hut ; and from the lowly dwelling-place stepped 
forth Buttoo, still noble-looking, still respectful, and 
with a smile of welcome on his face. What means 
this statue ? ” said the teacher. And the youth ex- 
plained that not being permitted to have the living 
person as his master, he had carved out his image, 
that by looking at it he might obtain inspiration. 

Drona listened well pleased, for the homage was 
flattering, but yet he was troubled, as he thought 
of Buttoo’s skill and his own promise to Arjuna. 
Meditating for some time, he saw only one way, and 
a very painful way, out of the difficulty. Turning to 
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Biittoo the teacher said, “ If 1 am thy master, now 
thou hast finished thy coarse, give mo my lee, and let 
all the past be dead and passed, and liencelbrtli let 
us Conn fresh ties.” 

And tlie youth answered — 

“ ^ All that I havo, O master in'.io, 

All 1 shall coii<ni<T by my skill, 

Gladly shall 1 to thoo resign, 

Lot me but kn.nv thy giacions Avill/ 

‘•Beware! beware!” exrlaimed the loaelier, “ rasli 
promises often end in strife.” 

But Buttoo in liis great geieerosity j)roii‘stod his 
sincerity, and liis willingness to do anvfliing : — 

“‘Thou art my mastov- ask ! oil, ask! 

.From thoc my inspiration I'arno, 

Thon oanst not sot too hard a task, 
i\or ought refuse 1 1‘reo from lilamo.^” 

“Then listen,” said I)i‘<*na ; “thou sees! this prince 
Arjuna. 1 promised him once that no otlun' archer 
should be as great as he. Thon arr alri^ady greater 
than he, and only by thine own act ean thy skill be 
sjioilod. Thou hast ]»romised to giva^ me as my fee 
anything I choose to ask. I ask tiien, () Buttoo! for 
thy right-hand thumb, that thumb wdiose light touch 
enabled thee to shoot so wmiiderlully. Canst thou 
now keep thy word ? Wliat sayest thou ? ” 

Buttoo ansWT.red not by words but by deeds — 

“ Glanced the sharp knife one moment high, 

The severed thumb was on the sod ; 

There was no tear in Button’s eye, 

He left the matter with his God.” 
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And thus the story ends. Doubtless the poor lad 
went back to his home and to his father and kindred, 
but he went not back a great archer, for “ his right 
hand had lost its cunning.” However, greater is 
he that ruleth his spirit, than he that taketh a city.” 
While the world lasts, 0 Buttoo 1 thou shalt be 
remembered : — 

“ Fame 

Shall sound thy praise from sea to sea, 

And men shall ever link thy name 
With self-help, truth, and modesty.” 
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HOLY TAJSK^ AND W IIIJ.S. 


VEilY attractive feature of social life in India 
is the daily practice of going to the tank or 
well for the supply of water needed for drink- 
ing and other household purposes. Except in a few 
of the large cities there are no water-[)ipes and taps 
in the houses of the people. Watcr-siij^ply companies 
are a luxury of Western lands, and are as yet almost 
unknown in the East. As a conse([uence, of course, 
all the water that is used in the home must be brought 
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from tlie river, if there hapjien to he one at hand, or 
from the wells or tanks that are to be found in the 
neighbourhood of all towns and villages ; for the 
Hindus are a water-loving people. 

It is a sight to be remembered to have stood any- 
where near a tank or well in India, at any hour of the 
day, but more especially at the outgoings of morning 
and evening, and to have watched the boys and girls, 
the young men and maidens, and older people, either 
bathing in the tank or drawing water from the well. 
The wells are the general meeting-places of village 
life, where the older women gossij), and where the 
young ones show off tlieir finery and chatter about 
acquaintances 'and friends, and about the delights of 
the previous day, or the anticipated joys of the 
morrow. 

All foreign residents in India, or strangers who 
have travelled through the country, speak in glowing 
terms of the tanks and wells around which they saw 
gathered the common people of the land dressed in 
bright apparel, and usually with faces beaming with 
smiles of recognition and welcome. Mr. Miiiturn, in 
his book, describing his travels “From New York 
to Delhi,” says : “ The public wells are among the 
prettiest objects in the towns and villages of Hindustan. 
They are generally octagonal stone platforms, raised 
four or five feet from the ground, and approached by 
four flights of steps. Four stone columns over the 
welFs mouth support cross-pieces, from which the 
pulley is suspended. In Bengal no pulley is used. 
In the North of India generally, the women draw and 
carry the water,” 
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HOLY TAI!^ AND WELLS. 

Miss Cumining, in her book on India, says : I was 
particularly attracted some very fine wells in 
Allahabad, to which the people des(*.end by a broad 
lliglit of steps into a world of co d shadow, so pleasant 
after the gLudng sunlight that one feels tempted to 
linger a whiles with those groups of w^ater-niarriers who 
ar(^ filling their builalo slvius from the deep w^ell far 
below, for the use of ordinary mortals. The higher 
castes, however, would be defihMl by water th^^t had 
been drawn in aleatliern bucket, whieh Ixfingan animal 
substance is uiiele.un ; therefore ea(di n)an ainl woman 
of the higher castes brings his or her own Ijrightly 
polished brazen lota or jug, which by means of a long 
cord is lowered to the well. The whole *800116 is fresh 
and clean and })leasaut.” 

Many of the finest wells of Indiu are presented to 
a town or village by some wealthy citizen, for the use 
of the wayfarer and the poor. It is considered a 
meritorious thing so to do, and the religion of the 
Hindus promises untold joys hereafter to the man 
or woman who shall be charitable enough to provide 
facilities on earth for the poor to obtain copious 
sup]dies of water for social and religious require- 
ments. 

Wells in India are usually made in the same way 
as wells in country jdaces in England, by digging in 
the ground till water is found, and then supporiiiig the 
sides of the excavation with stones from tlie bortorn 
to the top. Bishop Heber, however, in the Diary 
of his Travels in the East, tells of a very strange 
way of making wells that he saw in Ba'putaua, where 
the ground is very sandy and yielding. He says : 

5 
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“ The people build a tower of masonry of the diameter 
reiqnired, and twenty or thirty feet high from the surface 
of the ground. This they allow to stand a year or 
more till its masonry is rendered firm and compact 
by tim(‘ ; then they gradually undermine it, and pro- 
mote its sinking into the sandy soil, which *it does 
without any difficulty, and all together. When level 
with the surfa(‘e, the workmen raise the wall higlier, 
and so go on, throwing out the sand and raising the 
wtill till they have reached the water. If they adopted 
our method tlie soil is so light that it would fall in 
on them Ijofore they could possibly raise the wall from 
the bottom ; iior without the w^jill could tliey sink to 
i ny considerable depth.” 

Is it not a very singular thing to tldnk of a tower 
that has been built above the ground, gradually 
sinking, underground and becoming a well ? Ileally, 
according to our Western way of looking at things, 
all seems to be turned topsyturvy in the East. I 
know some boys and girls who would dearly love to 
watch the process of making wells in Hajputana on 
the wall-sinking-in ])rinciple. What shouts of delight 
would go u]) from their young throats as the tower 
gradually disappeared underground ! 

Tanks and wells are used in India for special re- 
ligions purposes as well as for household purposes 
It should be borne in mind that Hindus must worship 
bidbre^ daring to break their morning fast, and they 
c,annot Avorship until they have washed themselves 
and their scanty raiment. Yea, washing, either in 
the river, the tank, or the well, is a part of Hindu 
worship ; it is an outward ceremonial cleansing that 




the people of 

however, Urve not so particnlur about ei(‘an linens, 
for J have seen them wasli themselv(‘s in veiy filthy 
water. With many of the Hindus the main hlea of 
visiting the tank for washing purposes seems to be 
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just to fulfil the law which says, “ He that will not 
wash, neither shall he eat.” 

While all the wells and tanks of India are regarded 
hy the people with a considerahlc degree of reverence, 
there are some which are actually counted holy or 
sacred, and that are visited to obtain special blessings 
and favours from the gods. One of the oldest of these 
holy tanks is to be found in that })art of India called 
the Punjab, or the Land of the Five Rivers. The 
tank is known by the name of Ririmochan, which 
means “debt-freeing.” Now the Hindus are all too 
prone to buy things which they have not enough 
ready money to pay for, and thus they run into debt. 
It is a bad practice, and a very foolish one, 
for it always means disaster and trouble in the long 
run. And the so-called “ debt-freeing ” tank has 
been originated by the wily priests of India to draw 
visitors and worshippers on the vain pretext that 
by immersion in the sacred waters the pilgrims will 
somehow or other be freed from the payment of all 
their debts. 

The tank, Ririmochan, is a square of nearly five 
hundred yards, and the north and west banks are faced 
with stone steps. It is said that hundreds gather 
around it daily from all parts of India, and after bath- 
ing in its holy waters, and paying a fee to the jmests, 
go back to their homes with light hearts, perfcictly 
sure that the gods will pay -their debts for them. 
However, in course of time their eyes are opened to 
the folly of their pilgrimage, for their debts are not 
paid, and their creditors proceed to law against them, 
and there is trouble upon trouble. The i)riosts are 
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the only people who profit by the d(*ht~iVeeing holy 
tank in the Land of the Five Hivers. 

There is another very holy and fanions tank in the 
Pinijab, ealled the “ Honey Tank ' ; thongli wh} it has 
received the title of Honey, no man knoweth. It is 
anything but a sweet place, according to all acconnts. 
It is described as a shallow and stagnant pool, and in 
the hot weather the stench from it is quite over- 
powering. Perhaps it was a wag, disgusted wiili the 
bad odour of the water, tlnit (diristened it iu mockery 
the “ Honey Tank.” However, tens of thousands of 
])eople visit it, and bathe in its waters ; some evcni 
have been known to drink the noxious fluid, and pre- 
tend that it was sweeter than horu^.y add the honey- 
comb. The water is said to be a lor all kinds of 
diseases. 

Brahmin priests ar(‘ of (‘ourse in charge of tliis tank 
also, to fleece the credulous pilgrims out of their 
money. They do not always succeed, liowever, as the 
following tale will show. In 1870 a great man, a 
Raja or Prince, resolved to bathe in tlie ljf>ly and 
sacred “ Honey Tank,” and made greaf preparations 
for liis journey, taking with him a considerable sum 
of money to give to the j>riesis at the close of the 
pilgrimage. As it hapi)ened, however, tlu^. tank, owing 
to the intense heat tliat year, was ({uite dry. Tlie 
Raja knowing nothing of the lack of water, and the 
priests not wishing to lose the anticipated treasure, it 
was resolved to draw water to supply the lack from 
a neighbouring well. Setting to work with feverisli 
haste, the priests were not as careful as usual to notice 
what utensils were used for the conveyance of the 
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water ; and when the work was completed, it was 
actually found that a workman had been carrying the 
precious fluid in a leathern vessel. 

I^y this deed of course the water was polluted ; but 
as there was no time to change the contaminated and 
d(‘fi](Ml liquid for some that was fresh and pure, 
the priests ]*csolved to keep tlieir own counsel, and let 
the Raja bathe in it, and drink it. However, the 
secret .U'.aked out somehow, and news was carried to 
the Prince by some busybody of what the Brahmins 
had been doing. We can better imagine than 
describe tlie dismay, the horror, and the anger of the 
Raja at the rec(;ipt of tlie tidings. He was beside 
himself with 'rage ; but he dared do nothing to the 
sacred persons of the Brahmins, and so he had to 
content himself with returning to his own territories 
with the ceremony unperformed. 

However, that was enough punishment for the 
avaricious priests, for the thought of the money they 
had lost was gall and wormwood to them, and it was 
many a long day before they recovered their spirits. 
Moreover, to make matters worse, the whole district 
got to know the joke, and the Brahmins became the 
laughing-stock of the community. Let us hope that 
the exposure helped to open the eyes of the people to 
the folly of the whole business of visiting the ‘‘ Honey 
Tank ” for purposes of worship. 

At Delhi, the ancient capital of India, there are many 
sacred tanks and wells. 1 remember one in particular 
that I saw when I visited that city, called Nizam- 
u-din’s Well, which was excavated in the year 1321. 
It is a reservoir of water of oblong shape, about sixty 
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feet long by thirty broad, and very deep. The wtdl is 
said to have miruciilous i)Owcrs of lienling. Whether 
useful for medieiiuil purposes or not, the saint/'s luiik-- 
for Nizaiu-u-diu was a famous Moslem saint — was a 
capital place to witness some splendid diving on the 
part of lads and young men. 

Oil our arrival at tlu' U\nk w(‘ found lialfadozeu 
young fellows standing in a row ou a higli wall, from 
sixty to seventy f(^et above the sin lace oj' th(‘ jvater, 
waiting for a signal to spring into tln^ lank. ILi.b 
a dive, sir?'* was thi^ cry tluiy grei'ied ns with ; by 
which they meant, We will (liv<‘ if y(Mi will promise 
us a lilieral Viackslu'esli.” 'riu* nioiiev was ()romised, 
and in a moment one young fd low, joining his hands 
over his head, and optuiing wide liis legs, mad<‘. a h'a]), 
II seemed a risky thing to do, but I In' diver was aJ)so- 
lutely feajless, and iuHiomplisJuMl the b'al in gallant 
style. Just before toue-lang the water, he brought his 
leg> sharply togetlnn-, and throwing u]) his hands, he 
disappeared wdth a splash into tlie dark eohl tank. 

Tin'll another youth sprang off the wall, and anolln.'r, 
and another, until all tlie six were immersed in the 
\v:d('rs of tlie sacri'd well. With considerable curiositv 
and admiration wo looked for their i\‘a}>p(aira.uce, and 
we bad not long to wniit. In a few mimU(‘s the young 
acrobats had clambered out of the well, and stood 
before ns dripping from bead to foot, and with teeth 
chattering at a fearful rate. The next moment they 
departed well satisfied to resume tlnfir clothing. 

At Allahabad also there is a holy well, which v\^as 
made sacred by a Mussulman saint. This famous 
well is commonly called ‘•The Well of the Magic 
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Carpet,” aod is to be*tbuud adjoining the noisy public 
market of the town. It is a very deep well, and from 
the bottom to the top its sides are built up with strong 
masonry. It was during the sad days of the Indian 
Mutiny, of wliich I shall speak in a later chapter, that 
this well became famous. It was on this wise. 

One day there came to Allahabad a so-called saintly 
man of the Moslem religion, who aspired to be a 
leader# in the rebellion against the English. He set 
up his standard in the town, and declared a holy war 
against “the Infidels.” Very few people took any 
notice oi the stranger, and those who did asked him 
mockingly what proofs of ability to lead men to 
victory he coivld show. Thercuj)on the saint walked 
('almly to the chief well of the town, threw his prayer- 
carpet across the mouth of the well, and then deliber- 
ately stepped on to it, and sat down cross-legged. 
Like wildtire the news spread throngli the streets of 
Allahabad that a saint who could work miracles had 
visited the city, and at that moment was sitting on 
the mouth of the well, without falling in. The whole 
populace turned out to see the wonderful sight, and 
being convinced that the stranger was a holy man 
indeed, many people joined his standard, but only to 
share in the destruction which came upon all who 
took up the sword of rebellion. 

How the saint managed to deceive the people in the 
matter of the carpet over the mouth of the well we 
cannot say, but it was doubtless by some conjuring 
trick. However, the people of Allahabad had faith 
in the man, and ever afterwards referred to the event 
as a miraculous one ; and to this day the well is 
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called The Well of the Magffc Oarpet,” and it is 
resorted to, and its waters drnnk by thousands, with 
the conviction that in so doing they will obtain the 
blessing of the departed saint. 



VISHNU. (FROM A NATIVE PICTURE.) 


From Allahabad, the Moslem “ City of Allah,” let 
ns go to Benares, the sacred city of the Hindus, and 
in the latter place there are to be found innumerable 
wells and tanka of wonderful renown. I would refer, 
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however, only to two of them. First and foremost is 
a tank with a long name. It is called Manikarnika 
Kund, or the Tank of the Ear-ring. The Hindus speak 
of 13enar<is as the Crown of the World, and this tank 
as its brightest jewel. It got ils name, so the story 
goes, in a very remarkable way. 

The god Vishnu, to oblige mankind, is said to have 
dug the tank, and to have filled it with perspiration 
from his own body. Then while ho was sitting on 
tlie tank, looking with pleasure at his handiwork, 
another god, named Siva, appeared, and ])romised his 
friend any boon he might ask. Vishnu replied that 
he could not think of, or desire, any greater blessing 
than to enjoy « the constant companionship of Siva 
himself. So gratified was Siva with this answer that 
his body shook with delight, and an ear-ring called 
Manikarnika drop])ed from his ear into the well. 
Thus came the well to be called “ The Tank of tln^ 
Ear-ring.” It is a foolish story, but then nearly all 
Hindu stories are foolish. 

So famous is Manikarnika Kund that it is said five 
or six hundred persons bathe in it daily, and at the 
time of eclipses of the sun or moon, and on other 
special occasions, the crowds that throng it are 
enormous. Hundreds of thousands of pilgrims bathe 
in its waters yearly, and vainly imagine that by so 
doing all their sins are washed away. The late liev, 
John Hewlett, M.A., of Benares, who has written a 
most interesting account of this famous well of Hindu 
mythology, tells how one day, when he happened to 
visit the tank with some English friends, a sad- 
looking native came up to him with clasped hands, iu 
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a suppliant posture^ fiiitreatiiio* him to interfere on his 
behalf, adding that he had travelled six hundred 
miles to bathe in the sacred waters, but that the 
Brahmins would not allow him to do so. 

Mr. Hewlett spoke to one of the priests who stood 
by, and asked why the man was denied the privilege 
he coveted. The angry reply was, Because he wants 
to bathe in the tank without giving a suitable offer- 
ing.” This afforded the missionary an oppori^unity, 
which he gladly em])raced, of telling the disappointed 
pilgrim, and the crowd that soon gathered round, of 
Jesus Christ, the Fountain opened for sin and unclean- 
ness, through whom all could o})tain the washing of 
regeneration without money and withmifc ])riee, and 
become holy and bl(‘ssed for cv(‘.r. 

From the Tank of iJie Bar-ring it is not a long 
walk to another very famous well oT Benares, called 
Gyan Kup, or the Well of Knowledge. Tins w(*ll is 
very different from Manikarnika Kund. The latter 
is ill the form of an oblong, with steps down to the 
water on two sides, whereas the former is circular in 
shape, and altogether without steps. Gyan Kup is 
also a small well, being only about seven feet across; 
while the Tank of the Bar-ring is a large well, being 
twenty-two feet in length, and eight in brea<lth. 
What the Well of Knowledge lacks in lengtli and 
breadth it makes up, however, in depth. It is also 
attractive-looking, being surrounded by a handsome, 
low-roofed colonnade, the stone pillars of which are 
in four rows, and are upwards of forty in number. 
This colonnade is of recent date, having been erected 
ill 1828, by the widow of a Raja of Gwalior. 
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TJie well itself is said to be of fabulous age, and 
it is renowned because it is believed to contain the 
remains of an idol of Siva, which was taken from the 
Golden Temple adjoining, and thrown into the water 
by that bigoted Mohammedan Emperor, Aurungzebe, 
whose delight was to destroy the idols of his Hindu 
subjects. 

Gyan Kup is the favourite well of the young people 
of India, for they believe tliat a draught of its waters 
will make them learned and wise. Therefore it is 
called “ The Well of Knowledge.” On special festival 
occasions Gyan Kup, like Manikarnika Knud, is lite- 
rally besieged with worshippers, who have difliculty in 
presenting their offerings, and obtaining a little of tlie 
water ; and even at ordinary times there is (piite a 
large gathering of people. 

The usual offerings that are thrown into the well 
as a sacrifice to the deity who is supposed to dw(‘]l 
below, are Ganges water, flowers, and fruits. At one 
time, and not very long ago, all the things thrown in 
reached the water, and from the compound mixture, 
which was of course in a constant state of putrefaction, 
there arose a most sickening smell. Now, however, a 
net is stretched across the top of the well to catch the 
offerings of the worshippers ; and 1 noticed that only 
small flowers could drop through, and very few of 
those did actually fall to the water while I remained 
watching. 

By the side of the well on a raised seat sat a 
Brahmin, (piite a youth, and to him my attention was 
called, as he was evidently the master of the cere- 
monies for one day at least. He was an intelligent- 
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looking lad, and had a smile and a word for everybody. 
I should think he was not more than fifteen years 
of age, and yet he was attending to his duties in a 
methodical and business-like way whicli called out 
one’s admiration. And what were his duties ? Just 
glance at the utensils around him and you will speedily 
know. Behind him was a bucket with a long chain 
attached to it. In front of him was a (;ask filled with 
water, and in his hands was a big ladle. Wateh the 
people after they have been to the well and thrown 
in their offerings, and you will see that tliej^ march 
round to where this young man sits in priestly state. 

Worshippers of all ages, both male and female, 
draw near to tlic youth, and passing in single file hold 
out the right hand, which is imnu*diately supplied 
with water from the big ladle. This is drunk without 
hesitation, whether it be clear or dirty, and the hand 
is held out again, and being again supplieMi with the 
holy water of the well, the head is now sprinkled; 
and the worshipper hugs to Ids heart the false assur- 
ance that he is thereby made wise unto salvation. 
Oh the folly of such absolution from sin ! and yet 
the people I saw at the Well of Knowledge seemed 
content with it. Ere the worshipper leaves he is 
expected to give money— either copi)er, or silver, or 
gold — to the priest; and to the boy-priest this i)artof 
the proceedings seemed of the utmost importance. His 
bright eyes got brigliter avS his gains got larger, and 
as the people crowded around 1dm he flourished his 
ladle with increasing alacrity and vigour. 

But how sad it is to think of priests, whether boys 
or men, ladling out wisdom and salvation ! Is not 
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onr Ohristiaii conception of Divine truth grander and 
more ennobling than tlie Hindu notion? Our Well of 
Know]('dgc is the Holy Hible. Our only liope is in 
Jesus, the Water of Life, who has said, If any man 
thirst let him come unto Me and drink.” If Christ 
sat in the flesh to-day beside Gyau Kup at Benares 
as Ho once sat on the Well of Jacob at Samaria, lie 
would say to the Hindus as He said to the woman of 
Samaria, Whosoever drinketh of this water shall 
thirst again ; but whosoever drinketh of the water 
that shall give him shall never tliirst : but the 
water that I shall give him shall be in him a well of 
water springing up into everlasting life.” 

Our missi6naries in India need our sympathy, our 
])ray(‘rs, and our generous help, in their laborious 
work of persuading the peo])le of India to turn away 
their faith from holy tanks and wells, to the 8acred 
Person of (Jhrist, the Word of God, wlio alone is able 
to make men wise unto salvation. 



Ffc\STlVAJ. OF JUOOKKN All'. 


VI. 

THE WOUS^IUP OE JUGGERNAUT, 

ITUATE]) on th(3 sandy sliores of Orissa, 
waslied by the wild waves of the Bay of 
Bengal, stands the weil-kuowii Temples of 
Juggernaut, containing tlie god who is called, by the 
2 >eople of India, the Lord of tJie World. 

This Temple of Juggernaut at Puri is one of the 
79 
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largest and most famous temples of the East. It 
is within a sacred enclosure, and is protected from 
prying eyes by a massive stone wall 20 feet high, 
052 feet long, and 630 feet broad. There are many 
other temples all around, but the great pagoda of 
the Lord of the World stands towering over the rest. 

Its conical tower rises like an elaboratcdy carved 
sugar loaf, 192 feet high, black with time, and sur- 
mounted by tlie mystic wheel and flag of Vishnu.” 

The temple consists of four large chambers, open- 
ing one into the other. The first is called the Hall 
of Offerings, where the worship])ers deposit the 
presents they have brought in honour of the idol. 
The second is'called the Pillared Hall, and is devoted 
to the musicians and the dancing-girls who frequent 
the temple. The third is the Hall of Audience, in 
which the pilgrims assemble to gaze upon the face 
of the god. And the fourth is the Holy Sanctuary 
itself, the room in which Juggernaut sits in great 
state to receive his worshippers. 

It should be mentioned, perhaps, at this stage, that 
the famous idol is never alone, but has the constant 
companionship of a brother and sister. All three 
images are nothing but huge logs of wood coarsely 
fashioned into human shape, but without arms or legs. 
The priests say, when questioned about the absence 
'Of such useful members of the body, that the Lord 
of the World does not need them for his purposes 
amongst men. Such appendages would have improved 
the appearance of the images, however. As it is, the 
mighty Juggernaut and his relatives are about as ugly, 
senseless-looking idols as could possibly be imagined. 
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The worship of Juggernaut dates back, it would 
appear, nearly two thousand years, and Orissa has 
been the Holy Land of the HindiivS from that time 
till the present day. Sir William Hunter says, On 
the inhospitable sands of Puri, a place of swamps and 
inundations, the Hindu religion and Hindu supersti- 
tion have stood at bay for eighteen centuries against 
the world. Here is the national temple whither the 
people flock to worship from every province of Jndia. 
Here is the gate of heaven, whitlnu* thousands of 
pilgrims come to die, lulled to their last sleep by the 
roar of the eternal ocean.” 

Now what is there about this god Juggernaut that 
should lead the people of India to yeari^ after a sight- 
of him with such intense solicitude ? Let us got to 
know all we can of liis history and rt.^puted character. 
Juggernaut, we are told, is just Vishnu, the second 
person of tlie Hindu Trinity, in one of his earthly 
forms. The story goes that ages ago a good king 
who lived in Malwa sent out priests to the east, and 
to the west, and to the north, and to the south in 
search of Vishnu, who, it was commonly reported, had 
come to this earth to dwell amongst men. The 
priests who went to the west and to th(3 north and 
to the south returned, but he who went to the east 
returned not. 

And why not? The fact is the priest had beei\ 
kept a prisoner in Orissa, in the house of a certain 
man named Bksu, who was a fowler of the wilderness. 
B^su had taken a fancy to the stranger, and was 
determined to marry him to his daughter. For a 
time the priest refused his consent, but at last, pleased 

6 
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with his intended wife, if not with her father, lie 
resigned himself to his fate and married her. Now 
Basu was the possessor of the very idol which the 
good king had sent the priest to find. The latter 
noticed that his father-in-law went every morning 
into the jungle to worship, taking with him fruits 
and flowers, hut he could not tell where exactly he 
went, or wliat it was precisely that he worshipped. 
So one morning, prompt(*d by curiosity, he expressed 
his willingness to accompany Bhsu, and the latter 
consented on condition that he went blindfold, which 
he agreed to. 

After a long walk the two men reached their 
destination, "and the eyes of the priest having been 
unbound he beheld Vishnu in the form of a blue 
stone image, propped up against a fig-tree. Presently 
the old man left his son-in-law alone, whereupon the 
Brahmin prayed to the Lord of the World and 
worshipped him. The legend says further : And 
as he poured out his heart a crow that sat rocking 
herself upon a branch above, fell down before the god, 
and suddenly taking a glorious form soared into the 
heavens. The Brahmin seeing how easy the path to 
eternal bliss appeared to be from that holy spot, 
climbed into the tree, and would have thrown himself 
down, but a voice from heaven cried, “ Hold, Brahmin I 
First carry to thy king the good news that thou hast 
found the Lord of the World.” At the same moment 
Bksu came back with his newly-gathered fruits and 
flowers, and spread them out before the image. But, 
alas ! the god came not, according to his wont, to 
partake of the offering. Only a voice was heard 
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saying, Oh, faithful servant, 1 am wearicMl of thy 
jungle fruits and flowers, and erave for cooked rice 
and sweetmeats. No longer shalt tliou sec me in the 
form of thy blue god. Hereafter I shall be known as 
Juggernaut, the Lord of the World ! ” 

After these strange events, the story says, the two 
men wended their way homewards, and the Bralimin 
was permitted to return to his king to tell the glad 
tidings that the Lord of the World had been 4bund. 
Then the King of Malwa rejoiced exceedingly, and 
with a great army and an immense retinue of lijllowers, 
made his way to Orissa to see Juggtn-iiaiit. As he 
drew near the place where the idol was to be found 
his heart swelled within him with priilo^and he cried 
aloud, ‘‘ Who is like unto me, whom the Lord of the 
World has chosen to build Ids temple, and to teach 
men in this age of darkness to call upon his name ? ” 
Such proud words displeased the idol, howiwer, and 
a voice was heard from the clouds saying, Oh, King ! 
thou shalt indeed build my tcmj)le, but me tliou shalt 
not behold. When the buildiug is fluished then thou 
shalt seek anew for thy god.” And lo, when the 
fniest led the monarch to the fig-tree, the blue idol 
was not to be found. It liad vanished into space. 

The King, obedient to the heavenly voice, we are told, 
built a magnificent temple at Puri, and when it was 
finished, sent forth Brahmins once more in every 
direction in the land to search for the lost idol, but 
years upon years passed by, and Juggernaut still was 
not found. At length, however, the god, when he had 
sufificiently humbled the proud king, appeared to him 
in a vision of the night, and said to hkn, To-morrow, 
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cast thine eyes on the sea-shore, wlien there will 
arise from the water a piece of wood fifty-two inches 
long and eighteen inches broad. That is my true 
form. Take me up and keej) me in hiding twenty-one 
days, and in whatever shape 1 shall then appear, place 
me in tlie temple thou hast built and worship me.” 

On the morrow the King went down to the sea- 
shore in hot haste, and there sure enough was a great 
block of wood which the waves had cast up. This 
he took home with him. It proved to be as hard as 
stone and when some of his carpenters put their 
chisels on the wood the iron lost its edge, and when 
they struck it with their mallets they only bruised 
their own hands. So the King had the unshapen 
block placed in a room of his {)alace, and he issued 
a d('cree that no human being should see it until the 
stipulated twenty-one days had expired. However, 
the curiosity of the Queen, who had heard the story, 
was aroused, and she somehow managed to open the 
door of the strong room ; and, lo ! when she looked in 
she found the great block of wood had become three 
blocks, and that the three blocks represented three 
images, carved however only from the waist upwards. 
One was duggernaut, aud the other two his brother 
and sister. 

Thus the curiosity of a woman, the Hindus say, led 
to the Lord of the World having no proper arms, only 
stumps, and no legs at all. If the Queen had only 
restrained her inquisitiveness until the end of the 
twenty-one days, it is believed that Juggernaut would 
have appeared to the world in a form of exquisite 
grace and beauty, instead of in his present very 
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imperfect and uncouth condition. However, th(' King 
made the best of his idol-god, and had liini ])laced 
along with his relatives in tlie holy chamber at Puri, 
where he is to be found at the ])resent di^y, by all true 
believers, on payment of the customary fees to the 
priests. Such is the mythologicai origin and history 
of Juggernaut, the Lord of tlie World. 

The present temple was built in the year 1198. 
The present idol, moreover, it might be noted, is 
believed to contain within it some mysterious sub- 
stance, which lias been variously described ;as the 
bones of Krishna, a box of (juicksilver, and small 
])ieces of the original idol. What the truth is only 
the priests can say, and they keep their bwn counsel. 
With regard to the title, Lord ol' the Worhl,” the 
worshippers of Juggernaut declan' that it is well 
deserved, because all classes and conditions of men 
are welcomed to Puri to look upon the face of the 
renowned idol. Juggernaut is a publh; god, and an 
immensely popular one ; and it certainly is a remark- 
able fact that })eople of all castes visit the idol, and 
eat the food that is prepanai in his temjde, a thing 
that is not done in any other temjilc throughout the 
length and breadth of India. 

Sir William Hunter makes the following remark- 
able statements on tins point. He says, in his valuable 
book on Orissa: The true source of Juggernaut’s 
undying hold upon the Hindu race consists in the 
fact that lie is the god of the i)eople. As long as 
his towers rise upon the Puri sands, so long will 
there be in India a perpetual and visible ])rotest of 
the equality of men before God. His ajKistles pene- 
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irate to every liamlei of Hiiidustau, preaching the 
sacrament of the holy food. The poor outcast learns 
from Juggernaut’s priests tliat there is a city on the 
far eastern shpre in which high and low eat together. 
In his own village, if the outcast man accidentally 
touches the clothes of a man of good caste, he has 
committed a crime, and his outraged su2)erior has tp 
wash away the pollution before he can partake of food 
or ai)proach liis god. 

‘‘ In some ]>arts of the country the lowest castes are 
not evcvi permitted to build within the towns, and 
their miserable hovels cluster amid heaps of broken 
potslierds and dunghills on the outskirts. And 
throughout tile southern part of the continent it used 
to be a law, that no men of theses degraded castes 
might enter the village before nine in the morning or 
after four in the evening, lest the slanting rays of the 
sun should cast his shadow across the path of a 
Brahmin. But at Buri, in the presence of the Lord 
of i he World, priest and peasant are ecjual. The rice 
tliat has once been jilaced before the god can never 
cease to be pure, or lose its reflected sanctity. The 
lowest may demand it from, or give it to, the highest. 
Its sanctity overleaps all barriers, not only of caste, 
but of race and hostile faiths ; and a Puri priest will 
stand the test of receiving the food from a Christian’s 
liand.” This is truly very wonderful in a country like 
India, where caste feelings are strong and bitter ; and 
thus Juggernaut may in a sense be called the Lord of 
the World, though he remains an idol all the same. 

There is a legend, related in connection with the 

holy food ” and the “ eqiiality of castes ” at Puri, 
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that is worth repeating. A certain young man, of 
high standing in society, it is said, puffed up with the 
shameful pride of caste, made a vow that he would 
visit Puri and see Juggernaut, but that he would eat 
no leavings of any mortal being. The proud young 
fellow drew near the sacred city, but wlien just about 
to pass within the gates he was stopped by the powcT 
of the Lord of the World and stricken with illness, 
so that his arms and legs fell off, and there remained 
of him only a miserable body which lay by the road- 
side. For two long months the cri[)])led objejet was 
absolutely dependent on tlie charity of passers-by, but 
at length it chanced that a dog (aiine that way with 
a mouthful of the ‘^holy food” of JuggeAiaut, a.iid Jet 
a few grains of rice fall on the ground. 

The poor, humbled youth, nofi(*ing the food, 
managed to roll himself forward so that with liis lips 
he might gather uj) the precious grain, tlie leavings 
of a dog, whose mere shadow falling on or<Iiuary food 
would have defiled it. And, wondrous to relate, imme- 
diately the food Inul passed the young man's lips the 
mercy of Juggernaut was extended to him, and his 
health was restored, and he was sufiered to enter 
Puri, and to approach in lowliest penitence the shrine 
of the Lord of the World. And ever after the youth 
was humble-minded and modest to a degree. 

In writing of this doctrine of human brotherhood 
at the Temple of Puri, it is only fair to say, however, 
that at the present day it is in a great measure ignored 
by the priests, who keep out some people of the lowest 
castes. They have no right to do so, and thereby 
violate their own religious laws, but they are a 
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degenerate race of men and do not care. Generally 
speaking, admission to the temple is now refused to 
those who handle unclean substances, and to all who 
have to do with the destruction of animals, birds or 
fishes, and to (Jhristians, Moslems, and the aboriginal 
tribes of India. Thus the one good thing about the 
Temple of Juggernaut — its theory of the universal 
brotlierhood of mankind — is being gradually encroached 
upon, and made of none efiect. 

It has been already said that devotees come to 
worship ^the Lord of the World at Puri from all parts 
of India. Wliile images of Juggernaut are to be 
found all over the country — and there is a very famous 
one at Soramjfore, not far from Calcutta — the greatest 
merit is obtained, so it is believed, by seeing the 
original idol, or what passes for the original idol, in 
the Black Pagoda of Orissa. So thither the people 
journey day and night throughout every month of 
the year. There is, indeed, a constant pilgrimage -of 
Hindus to Puri ; a vaster concourse of human beings 
than ever journeyed on pilgrimage to Jerusalem to 
the tomb of Christ, or to Mecca the birthplace of 
Mohammed. It is said that for three hundred miles 
along the great Orissa road, every village has its 
f)ilgrim encampment slowly making its way to 
fliiggernant. 

The encampments consist of from twenty to four 
hundred persons, and at the time of the great festivals 
they tread so closely on each other’s heels as almost 
to touch each other, and a continuous train of pilgrims 
many miles long may often be seen on the Puri high 
road. They march in orderly procession, each party 
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under its own leader. Often nine-tenths of them arc 
women and children. Some of the pilgrims, in all 
probability, have come a thousand or even fourteen 
hundred miles, from the very fartliest extremities of 
the empire. In these days of railways many of the 
travellers journey parts of the way by train, but some 
cover the wliole distance on foot. 

Sir William Hunter says : ‘‘ Thos(‘ who kc^ep to the 
road have spent their strength long before tho» holy 
city is reached. The sturdy women of the north 
brave it out, and sing songs till tlioy drop ; |)ut the 
weaker females of Bengal lim]) futeously along with 
bleeding feet in silence, broken only by deep sighs 
and an occasional sob. The ])ilgrim-g1iide tries to 
keep up their spirits, and insist on th(*.ir doing a full 
day’s journey every day, in order that th(‘y may arrive 
in time for the festival. 

‘‘Many a sickly girl dies upon the road ; and by 
the time they reach Puri, the whole ])arty liave their 
feet bound up in rags, plastered with dirt and blood. 
But once within sight of the holy cii.y the'])ains and 
miseries of the journey are forgotten. They hurry 
across the ancient Mahratta bridge with songs and 
ejaculations, and rushing towards one of the great 
artificial lakes plunge beneath its sacred watei-s in 
a transport of religious emotion. The dirty bundles 
now yield their inner treasures of spotless cotton, and 
the pilgrims, refreslied and robed in clean garments, 
proceed to the temple.” 

The great object of the worshippers is to see 
Juggernaut, as it is declared that a sight of the idol 
will destroy sin in the observer, and bring him untold 
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bliss in eternity. Unfortunately, however, the sanctum 
in which the god is kej)t is so dark that scarcely any- 
thing is visible within, even at midday. The pilgrims 
usually enter the pagoda grounds by the east gate, 
and are then conducted round the outside of the 
building once, twice, and even seven times. Then 
they are shown into the Dancing Hall, through which 
they pass into the Audience Chamber. Now they are 
directe^l to look towards the Holy Sanctuary. Obey- 
ing the command with all eagerness, a cry of dis- 
appointment arises from their lips, for tliey are utterly 
unable to see a single object. 

The fact is, the glare of the sun from the buildings 
they perambi?lated just before they entered the 
temple has for the moment dazed their vision. The 
priests, however, explain the matter by saying that 
the effect of sin renders carnal eyes unfit to behold 
the divine «Juggernaut. Gradually as the people con- 
^tinue before the sanctum and get used to the dark- 
ness, a faint appearance of the idol is noticed. There 
is Juggern8,ut indeed, with his face painted black ; 
and lliere is his brother with a white face ; and there 
also is his sister witli a golden-coloured complexion. 
At this sight the pilgrims raise a cry of rapture, and 
pass out of the temple with glad and joyous hearts, 
apparently ainply repaid for their expense and suffer- 
ings by the road. Truly a very little satisfies the 
heart of the Hindu worshipper ! 

But what of those unfortunate creatures who, owing 
to the great throng at special festival times, cannot 
stand long enough in front of the holy sanctuary for 
their eyes to adjust themselves to the gloom ? This 
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happens in the case of countless thousands. These 
are, from their own point of view, unfortunate indeed, 
and depart with cries of depair ; at which, however, 
the hard-hearted priests only laiijjfh, and tell them to 
come another year, when perhaps tlieir vision will he 
sufficiently cleansed from sin to h('hold t)ie face of 
the Lord of the World. It must be rerribly ]>ainful 
and humiliating to have to go back home, and confess 
tliat the journey was made almost altog(»tlier m vain, 
that, at any rate, thongli they had worshipped in 
Juggernaut’s temple, the crowning mercy .had not 
been granted of beholding the l*amons and precious 
idol — the god himself. 

Some idea of the immense popularity* of Juggernaut 
may be gained fi*om the statement made* by a Hindu 
gentleman who had spent his life at Puri, that the 
number that flocks in and out of the holy city never 
falls short of fifty thousand a year, and sometimes 
amounts to three hundred thousand. Some visitors 
say that even these high figures ari‘ below the mark, 
and that it would be nearer the truth to say that quite 
a million human beings every year worship the Lord 
of the World in his black pagoda on the shores of tlie 
Bay of Bengal. 

The revenues of the famous temj)Ie are of course 
enormous. The Mohammedans in past days, when 
supreme rulers in India, are said to have raised a sum 
equivalent to £100,000 per annum, merely by putting 
a tax on pilgrims. The British Government con- 
tinued the tax, but somehow only managed to raise 
a little over £6000 by the unholy traffic. In 1840 
the English had the good sense and the courage to 
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give n}) entirely an income derived from idolatry ; and 
now all the taxes and fees which pilgrims pay are 
imposed and received by the raja of the district and 
the priests of the temple. It is believed one way and 
another the income at present will certainly be not 
less than £50,000 per anmim. The riclier pilgrims 
heap gold and silver and jewels at the feet of the god, 
or spread before him charters and title-deeds convoying 
rich lauds in distant provinces. Every one, from the 
richest to the poorest, gives beyond liis ability ; immy 
cripple their fortunes for the rest of their liv(‘s in 
a frenzy of liberality ; and hundreds die on the way 
home from not having kept enough to support them 
on the journoy.” 

The number of priests of higli and low degree in 
charge of the temple at Puri is estimated at nearly 
seven hundred, and then there arc the musicians and 
the dancing-girls in constant attendance on the idol. 
From a return prepared for the House of Lords some 
years ago, the following interesting items of informa- 
tion have been gathered. There are about sixty 
officers to dress and ornament the idol, and three 
hundred watchmen day and night to provide for his 
safety. There are twenty keepers of the wardrobe, 
forty servants to ornament and perfume the image, 
three to paint the eyebrows of the god, and three 
more to see that the several general officers attend to 
their duties. Then further there are three hundred 
cooks to prepare rice and sweetmeats and the like, ten 
persons to supply water whenever required, and ten 
to look after the ceremonial vessels of the temple. 
A servant is provided also to keep watch at the closed 
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door of the holy sanctuary while the Lord of the 
World sleeps, and another to witness the opening of 
the door when the idol awakes. Thus the nnml.)er 
of attendants is added up ; and it is said that at least 
six hundred and forty-one have definite duties assigned 
to them, which they must attend to every day on pain 
of the heavy displeasure of the god. However, to all 
who attend to their duties foithfully rich rewards an^ 
given in the substantial coins of tlie renlin. 

The wealth of Juggernaut lias often attracted the 
cupidity of thieves ; and I read a dreadful, story a 
while back in the Times of Indin of a young Gnglisli- 
man an officer in the Madras Army, in financial 
difficulties, who conceived the mad ent^rpris<‘. of rob- 
bing the Lord of the VV^orld of some jeweds of fabulous 
worth, which are commonly reported to hang round 
the neck of tbe idol. Let the rest of tlui story be told 
in the words of the original narrator, a friend of the 
woukbbe thief, who was staying with him at the 
Traveller’s Bungalow at Pun, but who had no idea 
of his companion’s wicked resolve. 

The narrator says : “ When my friend went to bed, 
I took my pipe and sat smoking in the verandah. 
The moon was just rising, when i thought 1 saw the 
figure of a European stealing along the wall of the 
compound. Strange, 1 thought, and wondered what 
other European there could be here at the same time. 
An idea struck me, and 1 went acrosKS to my com- 
panion’s room. There was nobody in it, the bed was 
undisturbed. 1 threw down my pipe and rushed out 
into the moonlight* A few seconds later I was in the 
road, and turned instinctively in the direction of the 
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town. Running down the road I soon came to a sandy 
lane, which went outside the village walls in the 
direction of the temples, their pinnacles standing out 
clear and distinct in the moonlight. In the distance 
I thought 1 saw the figure of my poor lad ; but soon 
the turnings and twistings of the lane, with its thick 
cactus hedges on each side, shut him out from my 
view. 

to a few minutes I was close by the big temple 
compound. Running up to the wall I looked over, 
and this is what I saw. An enormous courtyard of 
paved stone, on which were lying a number of priests, 
their white garments wrapj)ed round their heads and 
bodies ; in the background was placed temple upon 
temple, but in the very centre stood one solitary 
shrine, raised on three separate fliglits of steps, and 
inside I could see the great black god raised on three 
other smaller flights of coloured marble steps. The 
moonbeams shone directly on the god and lit up the 
emerald eyes and ruby lips, while the pearl necklace 
glowed on his huge black bosom. 

Not# sound was to be heard, except some distant 
tomtoming at the further end of the town. The 
festival was over, and Puri liad lapsed into solemn 
.silence. To my unutterable horror I saw my com- 
panion walking right across the courtyard. Not a 
living creature moved, until a pariah dog rose up from 
near the wall, gave one howl, and then slunk away, 
j^nd crouched down again. Still no one stirred. My 
tongue clave to the roof of my mouth. I dared not 
shout even if I could have raised my voice. A ghastly 
horror took hold of me, as the idea struck me that 
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iu his madness my poor friend intended to save his 
honour by the greater dishonour of robbing the idol. 

“ Speechless I saw him mount step after step, and 
the next moment I saw 1dm enter the sacred shrine, 
across the threshold of which no other foot but that 
of the Brahmin has ever passed. Nino ships led up 
to the god — one, two, three, four, five, six. He paused ; 
I tried to shout, but no sound would come. He raised 
his hand as if to tear off the pearl ucciklace. It* was 
still above his reach ; his foot then touched the 
seventh. Oh I can I ever forget the sight ? In the 
moonlight flashed out two arms covertHl with one 
Imndred — nay, two hundred — daggers, and clasped the 
daring youth to the black god’s breast. *At the same 
moment the sound of a gong broke the stillness of 
the night, and in one moment the priests liad cast off 
their coverings, and were rushing to tlie shrine. Two 
nlinutes later, I saw the amazed and horrified })nests 
carrying out tlie lifeless body of the dishonoured 
Englishman, and 1 turned and fled.'" 

We may indulge the charitable hope that this 
horrible and improbable story is an invention^ yet its 
truth is vouched for by the correspondent who con- 
tributed it to the Times of India^ who says, “ To this 
day, by the pilgrim camp-fires of Orissa, is told with 
bated breath, and listened to with rapt attention, 
the terrible tale of the Jewels of Juggernaut, and of 
the vengeance of the great god.” 

There are three famous festivals in connection witln 
the worship of Juggernaut, of which mention ought to 
be made. The first is called the Bathing Festimly 
which occurs in June or July, when the god is taken 

7 
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from his place in the holy sanctuary, and brought 
into full public view, and bathed by the priests in 
the presence of tens of thousands of spectators, who 
at a given signal unite in one loud thunder-cry of 
‘‘ Victory ! victory to Juggernaut I ” The god then 
retires to the privacy of his own room. Next, a 
fortnight later, comes the Car Festival, when the 
Lord of the World, who is supposed to have caught 
a cold from his bath, is taken out for a change of air, 
for the good of his health. His brother and sister, 
from tender solicitude for his welfare, insist on ac- 
companying him. 

Witness, then, the three ugly idols placed on three 
mighty cars, ready to start for their drive. Jugger- 
naut’s conveyance stands forty-one feet high, and has 
fourteen enormous wheels; while the upper parts of it 
are covered with green, blue, red, and yellow, and 
other coloured cloths, hung in strips fantastically 
arranged, and adorned with various devices. The 
tower of the car is surmounted by a globe and a flag, 
conveying to all whom it may concern that Juggernaut, 
the Lord of the World, is there in royal state. 

And now comes the most exciting part of the pro- 
ceedings. The great cars have to be dragged a certain 
distance — half a mile or more — ^from the temple ; and 
the god will not allow horses or elephants to under- 
take this work, but calls upon his faithful worshippers 
to do it themselves. Immense ropes, or rather cables, 
are manufactured and attached to the cars, and at 
the word of command from the priests thousands of 
men, and even women and children, rush forward and 
seize the ropes, and range thems^es in order, and 
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the next moment are straining and ])ulling at the 
cumbersome conveyances, which at length move with 
a heavy, creaking noise. 

On one occasion, at a village n(»ar Scraiiipore, I 
witnessed this extraordinary spectiuJe of tlic dragging 
of Juggernaut’s car, and the cars of his Inotlun* and 
sister. Never shall 1 forget the sight. TIk^ road 
was filled with tens of thousands of lookers-on, all 
wild with excitement; and the poor fanatics wlio held 
the ropes were dragging the cars along with freu/iied 
zeal. Every now and tlnai th(n‘e would be a stop, 
that the men might rest, I sn]>pos(Ml ; but instead of 
resting they took to jumping in the air, and to whirl- 
ing themselves round like dancing dtirvishes, and 
sliouting at the top of their breath, Victory ! victory 
to Juggernaut ! ” At length the vehicles ri'ached their 
destination. All of a sudden a noise of firearms was 
heard — a signal from the priests — and in a moment 
the great ropes were thrown down, and the cars 
stopped in the middle of the road. Then once more 
the dense throng of worshippers raised a mighty cry 
of victory to the Lord of the AVorid, that could be 
heard miles away. 

In connection with the car festival there is asso- 
ciated, in European minds, sad tales of infatuated 
human btungs who have thrown themselves under the 
wheels of Juggernaut’s conveyance, and liave beeti 
crushed to death. Such deeds have cerlainly happened, 
but they have not been anything like so frcipnmt as 
many people have supposed ; and they are not in 
harmony with the teaching of the priests with respect 
to Juggernaut, who is described as a merciful god, 
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desiring the good of men, and wishing harm to befall 
no one. Self-immolation is altogether opposed to the 
will of the idol, so the Hindus say ; and yet it remains 
a fact that some worshippers have deliberately sacri- 
ficed their lives under the wheels of Juggernaut’s car. 
This is accounted for, and probably correctly, by the 
statement that such suicides are for the most part 
cases of diseased and miserable people, utterly tired 
of life,, and who ftxlsely imagined that tlie Lord of the 
'V\^>rld would be pleased with their violent d(*ath. 

In July 182f3, the Rev. Mr. Lacey, a missionary 
in Orissa, witnessed a sad case of self-immolation in 
counection with the Car Festival, of which he thus 
wrote : “ This afternoon 1 had an awful subject for 
my discourse — the body of a poor man crushed to 
pieces by the car of Juggernaut. The massy wheel 
had passed over his loins, and he presented a shocking 
sight to look upon. While standing by the dead 
body, I became quite ill with sickness, and every limb 
shivered with horror. The wheels of the c.ar are 
made for this work of death most eflectiially, as the 
spokes project three or four inches beyond the felloe. 
The poor wretch had thrown himself from the front 
of the car, and so was a voluntary sacrilice. He 
seemed a respectable man, apparently a Brahmin. 
1 felt I ouglit not to lose such an opportunity of 
witnessing against a system that produced such 
effects ; so I took my stand over the body, and spoke 
with some fueling of the nature of the Hindu religion, 
and compared it with Christianity ; and perhaps I 
never had a more serious congregation. Some 
hardened wretches standing by said, ^ See, sir, the 
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glory of Juggernaut/ pointing to the mangled body. 
I concluded by rebuking them, and recommending 
them to look to Jesus Ohrist for mercy and salvation, 
which Juggernaut could never give.” 

At the present time such deeds are almost unknown, 
but then the British Government takes great pre- 
cautions against either accidents or suicides at the 
famous Car Festival. I remember when I witnessed 
the ceremony near Serami)oro, that more thaji one 
European policeman was near the car on the watch, 
and that numbers of native police were on both sides 
holding long ladders, with whicli tluiv kept the pi'0])le 
away from the ponderous wheels while the car was in 
motion. It is doubtless due to such foiiethought and 
care on the part of a parental government, more than 
to a very decided change of public feeling on the 
matter, that we owe the present immunity from 
horrible deaths under the wheels of the car of the 
Lord of the World. 

Juggernaut and his brother and sister extend their 
visit to the country for a fortnight, and during that 
time they remain by the roadside the observed of all 
observers. Pilgrims who failed to see the renowned 
god when they visited liim in his temple, niay now, 
if they have stayed for the car festival, have a 
splendid opportunity of making up their loss. It 
was really pitiliil to see with wliat eagerness the 
Hindus rushed forward to get a near view of 
Juggernaut, that day I^was present at the festival. 
Directly the car stopped and the ropes were thrown 
down there was a scramble for first places. 

The men, however, were soon satisfied, and after 
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gazing a moment and giving donations to the priests 
of money and fruits, they quickly withdrew and went 
their way. The women lingered longer, and seemed 
to be more truly in earnest in their worship, and more 
deeply impressed by the vision of the god. And 
young people and even children tod were there. It 
was patlietic to see mothers with little ones in their 
arms pointing the babies solemnly to Juggernaut, 
and teaching children a little older, whom they led by 
the hand, to bend their heads reverently until their 
foreheads tou(died the car. I watched many such 
parties come and go, and in every case the parents 
iind children departed with beaming faces, evidently 
convinced that their devotions had been accepted by 
the great deity whom they had been privileged to see 
in all the glory of his holiday paint and apparel. 

But I must close this chapter, which has extended 
to a greater length than I at first intended, by stating 
that after fourteen days The Festival of the Return 
takes place ; and Juggernaut and his brother and 
sister are dragged back to Puri, and the idols are 
reseated on their thrones in the holy sanctuary of 
the black pagoda. And there they remain the great 
centre of attraction for millions of human beings. 
‘‘ The sad sea waves ” are heard within the courts of 
the temple of Juggernaut, thougli not it is said in 
the inner chamber where the Lord of tlie World 
dwells. But sadder still are the sounds of woe that 
come from every corner of India after the great 
festivals are over, for of the thousands upon thousands 
of pilgrims who journey from far to see Juggernaut, 
thousands never see again their distant homes, or the 
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faces of loved friends. Ic iiummerable honseholds 
sorrowful relatives are mourning the loss of fathers, 
mothers, sisters, brothers or children, who Jiave perished 
either from the privations of the journey, or from 
the e])idemics of cholera and other diseases which 
break out every year during the special seasons of 
pilgrimage. 

Truly Juggernaut, the Lord of the World, brings 
sorrow rather than joy to his worsliippi'rs ; and it will 
be a glad day for the East when India’s sons and 
daughters turn from their iavourito idol witli disdain, 
and look upon the dear fac(^ of Jesus, th(i com- 
passionate Lord, the true Brother of mankind, the 
only Saviour of the human race from s*iu and sorrow 
and death. 
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VII. 

BACKED MONKEYS, 

H LL monkeys are sacred in the eyes of a devout 
Hindu ; so that my young readers must under- 
stand, when I speak about sacred monkeys, 
I am not speaking of some monkeys in particular, but 
of monkeys in general. But how comes it, some may 
ask, that the Hindu regards all monkeys as sacred ? 
To understand this we must take our thoughts back 
L06 
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many ages, and dive into the literature of the Hindus. 
In the sacred book called Ramayana, which gives an 
accoirnt of the wonderful adventures of the god Rama, 
we read that Sha, his wife, was captured by a demon- 
king, Ravana by name, and carried off a prisoner to 
Ceylon, where she was detained. 

Rama, distressed on account of the loss of his beau- 
tiful Sita, planned an expedition to Ceylon to rescue 
her from the demon. Not feeling* e<[ual to thc*eiiter- 
prise alone, he made friends witli a ]>owerfiil tribe of 
aborigines, scornfully called monkeys, in the south 
of India, and enlisted their services, which seem to 
have been readily given. The king of the monkeys 
was called Sngriva, but the real hero* of the tribe 
was one Haiuiraan, who occupied the post of* prime 
minister. Of Ilanuman let me give a few particulars. 

Hanuman was the son of Vayu, the god of wind, 
and Viinar, a female monkey. Of his childhood many 
wonderful stories are told. It is said that on one 
occasion, seeing the sun rising, he thought it to be 
the fruit of a tree, and being anxious to have a taste 
of what promised from appearances to be rather a 
delicious morsel, he sprang up three hundred leagues 
to clutch it. We may be sure he fell back to the 
earth again a little wiser. On another occasion, for 
some boyish indiscretion, the god Indra let a thunder- 
bolt fly at him, which caused him to fall violently on a 
rock. The fall shattered his cheek, and hence the name 
H4numan, the ‘‘ long-jawed one,” was given to him. 

When ten years of age this monkey-god is said to 
have lifted a stone of fabulous size, and to have played 
a curious prank with it on a number of fakirs or holy 
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men, whom he found worshipping by the waters of a 
sacred tank. When the saints had closed their eyes 
in devotion, Haniiman dropped the immense stone into 
the tank ; and, lo ! the worshippers were surrounded 
by water, and had to swim a great distance before they 
could reach dry land. At the water’s edge they again 
closed their eyes and resumed their prayers. At that 
moment, however, the monkey-god took out the gigantic 
stone, taud the waters retired, so that when the holy 
men oi)ened their eyes tliey found they were quite 
a distance from the tank. Thus they were tricked 
again and again, until tln^y found out that Hanumaii 
was the source of all their annoyance, when they 
punished him«by taking from him, so the story says, 
half hvs strc^igth. 

The mischievous monkey even now, however, was 
stronjjer than the strongest human being, if we may 
judge by an anecdote which relates that he one day 
spread out his long tail right across a road along 
which a giant named Bheema was walking. When 
the giant reached the tail, he stopped, and asked the 
monkey courteously to remove it, for a Hindu will not 
stride across a person’s body, or even the shadow of 
any one. Hanuman laughed, and told him to remove 
it himself. At last Bheema stooped to do so, tliiuking 
he had an easy task to perform. To his intense 
astonishment, however, he found that the tail was 
heavier than the heaviest iron, and that even when 
he put forth his whole strength to lift it, he could 
not move it a single inch. Overcome with his exer- 
tions, he acknowledged the superior powers of the 
monkey, and swore eternal friendship with him. 
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Such was the ally Kama songlit to help him in 
war against the King of Ceylon. And so well did 
Hanumau conduct himself in that famous enter])rise, 
and such was the renown he gained by his daring 
exploits and remarkable feats of strength, that Hama 
and his people looked upon the i)ionkoy-g^'n(‘ral as 
an incarnation of a deity, and rendered him divine 
honours. And ever since that time the people of 
India have regarded Hanumau as th(‘ ])riitce of 
monkeys, as tlie monkey-god, and have worshipped 
his image in tlieir temples. 

1 remember when in Allahn-bad S(‘eing an immense 
idol-monkey which was meant to represent Ilaniinnui. 
The monster image was kept in a dry tjfuk, flat on its 
back, mid thciu^ was a covering (o keep oil* the rays of 
the sun. This idol, the ju-iests in charge said, was 
made of stone, but it looked as if made of some kind 
of composition. Anyway, it was painted a brilliant 
red from head to foot. 1 w^ent down to the lowest 
step to view the image. It was covered except the 
head with a sheet, and on this covering there were 
coins here and there, evidently tlu‘ offerings of wor- 
shippers. The cloth was removed so that I might 
have a good view. Truly the monkf^,y-god was a 
frightful-looking fellow, and the siglit of him gave 
me the most vivid idea I ever received of the hidoous- 
ness of idol-worshii». 

The priests, in answer to the question, ‘‘ Wlieti was 
this idol made?” remarked that it was self-created, 
and appeared a number of years ago in the twinkling 
of an eye in the very place in wliich I saw it. I 
imagined as I turned to go away that I detected a 
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twinkle in the eye of one of the speakers, grave 
Brahmin though he appeared to be. The priests 
evidently thought that I was ready to believe any talc 
they saw fit to palm upon me. 

Passing from image-monkeys to living monkeys, it 
has to be said that the Hindus regard them with equal 
or greater reverence. As the representatives in the 
flesh of their great forefather Hanuman, all monkeys 
are nOw considered holy. It is deemed by the Hindus 
a very dreadful thing to injure or even attempt to 
injure a monkey, for by doing so you would be casting 
an indignity upon the god Hanuman, who would be 
sure to resent and punish it. 

It is a mafter of history that two Englishmen , st 
their lives in Muttra, the sacred city of Krishna, 
where monkeys abound, through striking a sacred 
animal. The gentlemen were walking through the 
streets of the town, and being pestered by some 
monkeys that followed them, they turned and struck 
one of them rather a severe blow on the head. In a 
moment there was a commotion in the streets, for the 
people who had witnessed the sacrilegious act were 
wild with indignation and rushed at the delinquents. 
The two unfortunate Europeans, thoroughly alive then 
to the mistake they had made, defended themselves 
as best they could ; but it was in vain they fought 
against the thousands of infuriated priests and pilgrims 
who surrounded them. In a few minutes the struggle 
was over. The Englishmen paid with their lives for 
their error. 

Even the Hindus themselves dare not publicly strike 
a monkey, no matter what mischief the animal may 
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be doing. The Rev. J. Ewan, of Benares, in his book 
entitled Sketches and Stories of Native Life,” tells 
a tale which illustrates this point. He visited Muttra 
on one occasiouj and saw the spot where the English- 
men had been done to death. He just mentions the 
incident, and then says: ‘^Neai the place wliere the 
tragedy happened I witnessed a sight 1 shall never 
forget— a fight between a large mah^ monkey and a 
portly Brahmin ! It was about the possessiort of a 
])rass goblet. The Brahmin had set it dow/ti with 
‘omething in it, and as soon ns he turned hixS l)a(dc 
the monk(iy came down, ]>ut his hand in, grasped part 
ot the contents, and of course could not get his fist 
out. • 

The Brahmin returned, and at first tried oridoaring 
expressions to get it to give up tlu^ vessel, but to no 
purpose. Then lie tried something a little stronger, 
and emphasised it with the exhibition of a loadeil cane. 
To this the monkey replied by threatening him with 
its teeth and armed fist. As I pa^ssed, the Brahmin 
stood with his stick at the ‘ prcseiit and the monkey 
with his brass goblet high over li(*ad as if it would 
pitch it the instant he dared move. Yet the Brahmin 
who could be abusive to men, who could rob the poor 
pilgrims of their all, would not venture to touch the 
hateful brute.” Thus the monkey won in the contest. 

Mr. Ewan tells another good story of the monkeys 
of Muttra. He writes, We had a school in this town 
some years ago, at a place near which the monkeys 
used to congregate in very large numbers. One 
morning I was examining the pupils, but found it 
dfficult to keep their attention. Something seemed 
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to be amusing them. It was evidently over my head ; 
but as I had kept my sun hat on to protect me from 
the heat, I could not see what it was. Their amuse- 
ment went on increasing, till I could no longer resist 
the temptation to follow the direction of their gaze. 
Looking up I saw a monkey stretched out on the 
trellis roof like a man over a grating, its arm stretched 
out to the full, in a frantic effort to seize my hat. 
When I looked up and stopped tlie fun, it grinned and 
chattered at me as if I had been its greatest enemy.” 

Monkeys are said to be very affectionate towards 
each other as a rule, and are generally found to gather 
in large numbers. In times of scarcity of food th(^ 
strong will exercise mastery over the weak, but in a 
general way they are peaceably and lovingly inclined 
to one another. The attachment of the mother- 
monkey towards her offspring is remarkable, and has 
become proverbial in India. When a young monkey 
has died the mother has been observed to keep it 
closely encircled in her arms, moaning piteously the 
while, and only parting with the dead body at the 
urgent supplication of companions. And even when 
the little one has been carried away and thrown into 
a waste place, the mother has followed, and has lain 
down on the ground at no great distance and watched 
with intense anxiety for hours to see if there was any 
sign of returning life. So we perceive that even 
troublesome monkeys have their good points. 

It is regarded as a very meritorious act to feed a 
monkey ; and here and there in India, troops of these 
sacred animals are to be found in temples, where the 
priests see to their comfort. Perhaps the most famous 
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of these temples is the one at Benares called the 
Durga Kuud, but more commonly tlie Monkey- 
Temple.” When I visited the spot there were 
tliouvsands of the monkeys to be seen, of all ages, sizes, 
tempers, and peculiarities. At a signal from one of 
the priests a troop of the agile, mi^jchievous creatures 
surrounded us, and 1 began to fear somewhat for our 
safety. However, the animals behaved themselves 
well, apart from a little teasing, and worn rewarded 
with handfuls of grain. 

Many visitors were there besides myself, but they 
were Hindus, and I was pained to s(‘.e that, they 
aetAially worshipped tlie cliattcring, ooiniiAil c.rcatures 
as living gods and goddesses. Saturday ^is tlie great 
day for worshipping monkeys. Birthdays are also 
considered propitious occasions, and the boon then 
asked for is length of days, llannman is considered 
immortal, and it is believed that In*, will ad<l to the 
years of those who are devout in the worship of his 
living representatives upon earth. 

There is a story told in Benares of a gentleman who 
brought a pet monkey of a rare speiaes from the 
Himalayas to tlie plains. Such a beautiful specimen 
of the monkey tribe liad never been seen in the sacred 
city, and he was the seven days’ wonder of the 
inhabitants. At length a deputation of pricst.s from 
the monkey-temple waited on the fortunate owner, 
craving permission to conduct the pet to the temple 
with all honour, as it was incumbent on them to 
worship it. So the monkey had a holiday granted to 
him, and he was carried off in triumph by the priests 
and a concourse of people to the sacred shrine, where 
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he was duly worshipped with choice offerings, and th 
next day was restored to his master with many thant 
for the loan. Of late the number of the monkeys ht 
so increased in Benares that they are felt to be 
public, nuisance. What to do with our monkeys ? ” 
the burning question of the day in the sacred city c 
the Hindus. There has been talk of exporting then 
but tw "0 diflSculties lie in the w'ay — the' refusal of tb 
railway company to carry them, and the want of 
place to receive them. 

While in India, when I was visiting in the neigh 
bourhood of Mir/aporo, I made a journey of som 
miles to a temple to sec a family gathering c 
monkeys about whom 1 had been told an amusin 
tale. In the neighbourhood of the temple, almoin 
whenever you go, you will see a priest sitting on th 
gro.und with his legs crossed under him. There h 
sits very solemnly reading something, probably on 
of the sacred volumes in his possession, and ever 
now and then he will take off his spectacles an 
replace them with great care. 

On one occasion the monkeys, who had formed 
circle round this venerable man, and were watchin. 
his proceedings with uncommon interest, made u 
their minds to clear up the mystery of the spectacles 
So when the priest took off his glasses for the fpuri 
time and held them at arm’s length, one of the mos 
daring of the little cbmpany clutched them out of hi 
hand, and placed them deliberately across his ow: 
nose. The result seemed to please him immensel) 
if his grimaces and antics and cries meant anything 
Probably his eyesight was failing him, and he foun 
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out that the spectacles just suited his impaired vision. 
But the fun did not end there. The priest, when 
he recovered somewhat from his snrj)riHe, saw his 
spectacles going tlie round of the delighted compafiy 
of monkeys, some of whom they fitted and suiteil, 
and some of whom they did not fit or suit. And 
to make the whole affair still more enjoyable, the 
spectacles were coolly handed back to the patient 
priest when curiosity had been completely satisfied ; 
and, strange to say, they were no worse for the hand- 
ling they had received and the examination they had 
undergone. 

Monkeys and dogs seem, to have a strong antijiathy 
to each other, and it is impossible for them to meet 
without quarrelling. Miss (himming tcdls about a 
magnificent hill dog that was jiresented to lier, 
called Ramneo, who was as gentle as a lamb with 
human beings, but a perfect tartar with monkeys. 
She writes; ‘^This antipathy to the monk(*y-tribe 
came near to causing me trouble on our return to 
the plains, for as we neared the XcM*bu(hia river, 
ho suddenly espied a great encampment of devotees 
accompanied by a regiment of monkeys. He was 
sitting beside me in an open dak-gha.rry, and ere I 
could possibly check him he si)rang out and made 
for them. In an instant the whole camp was routed, 
and men and monkeys put to flight. The general 
confusion was diverting, but I was heartily glad when, 
tardily obeying my call, the great, big, gentle puppy 
returned, like a gentleman, to his seat in the carriage. 

“ Then the obnoxious-looking company plucked up 
courage to approach and claim backsheesh for their 
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insulted monkeys, when happily it occurred to me to 
turn the tables and claim backsheesh for my beautiful 
dog, who was sitting gravely at my side. Whether 
they were dumfoundcd by the exquisite absurdity 
of the demand, or simply considered that a white 
woman who would sit beside a dog was altogether 
impracticable, I cannot say, but they laughed and 
departed. That was poor Ramnee’s last scamper 
in Ihdia.” 

A friend of mine, the Rev. W. G. Wilkins, late 
of Calcutta, had an encounter on one occasion with 
monkeys when he had a little dog with him. He 
relates the adventure in his interesting book, “ Daily 
Life and Work in India.” He writes : “ I once 
received rather too much attention from a number 
of tliesc four-handed animals. Having with me a 
little dog that evidently had not been often in the 
presence of monkeys, and who expressed his surprise 
at their api)earance in a manner that irritated them, 
about twenty of them made an attack upon the little 
terrier. I knew that if once they caught liim he 
would be carried to a tree and there torn to pieces ; 
and as I had nothing but an umbrella to defend 
myself with, the odds were rather .against me for 
a time. I confess I was rather annoyed to see the 
villagers standing as mere spectators of the game, 
evidently wishing to see fair play, for not one of them 
raised a finger to help me. With my open umbrella 
I managed to shelter the dog, whilst I marched 
backwards as quickly as possible, until I was near 
enough to call to my companions for help. I have 
no wish for another encounter with monkeys.” 
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I have heard of another terrier named Fury, be- 
longing to Lady Barker, which had no gallant 
defender in the hour of need, and which c()uso([iiently 
came to an untimely end l,hrough its hatred of 
monkeys. Simla, the jdeasant hill-station of tlie Im- 
perial Government, was tlie scene of the catastrophe. 
Miss Gumming tells the story. In Simla there is a 
MU named Jakko, the woods on whicli are. infested 
with monkeys, both the common brown ones, aiwl the 
great big grey ones with black iace and ])aws, and 
fringe of white hair round tlie forehead. 

From Jakko it appears the monkeys W’erc^ in tlie 
habit of wandering to tlie diiferent houses in the 
neighbourhood intent on ‘‘picking and stealing,” and 
in the course of their wanderings tiicy oftim came 
across the little terrier, whicli never lost a chance of 
barking at them and frightening them off the premises. 
The disappointed monkeys bore the matter in mind, 
and bided their time for a terrible revenge. One day, 
as little Fury was accompanying his mistress through a 
dark thicket of rhododendrons, she saw the skinny arm 
of a monkey suddenly dart out from amid the scarlet 
blossoms, and quick as thought the poor terrier was 
seized by his long, silky hair, and in a second Had 
disappeared in the thicket. Vain were all attemfits 
at rescue ; vainly and piteously the doggie yelpcul and 
howled, while a shaking of the branches and sound of 
scufl3ing were all that betrayed his unwilling ascent 
to the top of a high tree, where a monkey-jury had 
assembled to try the criminal. Once there his un- 
happy mistress beheld her little favourite passed 
from one to another, that each in turn might have 
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the satisfaction of pinching, and tweaking, and pull- 
ing ont his hair till his particular grudge was 
revenged. Then, when all were tired of this amuse- 
ment, they took him to the extreme end of a branch, 
and dropped him down a jirecipice. And so ended 
poor Fury'S (juarred with the monkeys ! 

Lady Barker had another troublesome experience 
with the monkeys on the occasion of the first dinner- 
party* she gave in Simla. “ Being anxious to have an 
unusually pretty table, she had herself exjiended much 
care and trouble in its adornment d la Russe ; and 
having just received from Europe certain dainty china 
figures and ornamental dishes, she had arranged such 
a show of sweetmeats, flowers, and fruit as should 
have filled all beholders with admiration. When 
dressing-time came, she charged her servants on no 
account to leave the room till her return ; but hardly 
was her back turned, wlien the temptation of hubble- 
bubble prevailed, and they slipped out for a quiet 
smoko, quite forgetting the open window, and the 
great tree just outside, where sat certain watchful 
monkeys vastly interested in the proceedings. 

Judge of the feelings of the hostess when, coming 
down to receive her guests, she just looked into the 
dining-room to make sure that her work was perfect, 
and there found a Busy company of monkeys hard at 
work, grinning and jabbering, their cheeks and arms 
crammed with expensive sweetmeats, while the table 
presented a scene of frightful devastation— broken 
glass and china, fair linen soiled — everything tossed 
about in hopeless confusion.! From this wreck she 
had to turn aside, and try to look pleasant and quite 
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at ease while entertaining the hungry guests, who 
had to wait patiently till something like order could 
he restored, and a dinner served shorn of all frivolous 
adornments.’' 

The temerity and audacity ol* monkeys is really 
something wonderful. Mojisiem Henri Mouhot, t.jio 
lamented French naturalist who fell a victim to fever 
in the wilds of ludo-C-hina, relates a rtiinarkahle story 
in the first volume of his Travels,” of monkeys daring 
even to tease that dangt'rous creature the crocodile. 
The writer says: Close to the hank lies the crocodile, 
his body in the water, and only his (capacious mouth 
above the surface, ready to seize anything that may 
come within reach. A trooj) of apes cratch sight of 
him, seem to consult together, ap[)roar}h little by little, 
and commenc(^ their froIie,s, by turns actors and 
spectators. Onci of tlie most active or most imjmdent 
jumps from branch to branch till within a resp(‘ctful 
distance of the crocodile, when hanging l»y one claw, 
and with the dexterity peculiar to these animals, he 
advances and retires, now giving liis emmiy a blow 
witli liis paw, at another time only jnetending to do 
so. The other apes, onjf)ying tlui fun, evidimtly wish 
to take part in it ; but the oth(,‘r brandies being too 
high, they form a sort of chain by laying hold of each 
other’s paws, and thus swing backwards and forwards, 
while any one of them who comes within reach of the 
crocodile torments him to the best of his ability. 
Sometimes the terrible jaws suddenly close, but not 
upon the audacious ape, who just escapes ; then there 
are cries of exultation from the tormentors, who gambol 
about joyfully. Occasionally, however, the claw is 
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entrapped, and the*, victim dragged with the rapidity 
of lightning beneath the water, when the whole troop 
disi)erse, groaning and shrieking. The misadventure 
do(^« not, however, prevent their recommencing the 
game a few days afterwards.” 

In the “Statesman and Friend of India,” a still more 
remarkable anecdote appeared some time back of an 
adventure a monkey had with a tiger. It appears 
that the village of Mahabpore, in the district of 
Hajshahji, was greatly troubled by a man-eating tiger, 
which had taken up its quarters in a jungle hard by. 
The inhabitants did their best to destroy or drive away 
the brute, but without avail. At last a monkey came 
to the rescue. " The tale runs that when the tiger was 
lying down in a shady place, a monkey, espying it, 
took it into its head to poke the, savage animal with 
a stick,* and seemed to relish the joke very much. 
And whenever the tiger tried to attack its malicious 
assailant the latter sprang up a tree out of the way. 

Thus the fun went on at intervals for a few days, 
when the monkey tliought a ride would be a ])leasant 
variety, and in a moment placed itself on the buck of 
the tiger and seized its ears with its fore paws, while 
it twisted its hind paws under its body. Tlie insulted 
and enraged animal needed neither spur nor whip, but 
at once began to race across the country with terrific 
leaps and bounds, the monkey holding on bravely all 
the time. In . sheer disgust and despair the tiger at 
last dashed towards the village as if to supplicate the 
inhabitants to rid it of its tormentor. The people 
of course refused to interfere; and so the distressed 
animal sought again the seclusion of the jungle, and 
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there, when it was thoroughly kiiocketl up, t he monkey 
took advantage of an overhanging hrancli, and imme- 
diately climbed to the top of a tree. Tlie Jiext day 
the tiger left the district, and was at last killed in a. 
neighbouring villiig(‘. Thus did a monkey do a good 
turn to human beings. 

There is a famous village in Bengal called Gooptee- 
parah, which is noted for its pnndits, or learned men, 
and its monkeys. This curious doiibh* notorit*ty has 
led to-much satire, and it is now a common saying in 
India to ask whether a man comes tVoin Gooptec^parah, 
when the speaker means to insimiate that he is nothing 
better than a monkey. It was from this tudebrated 
village that Baja Krishna Ghunder *Boy jn’ociired 
some monkeys, which lie took to Krishnngger, and 
there caused to be married, with all the usual for- 
malities, as if they had b(‘en human beings. The 
expenses of the nuptials came to a small fortum*. 

Some years ago the Baja of Nuddea did the same 
mad trick. He is said to have spent one hundred 
thousand rupees in marrying two monkeys. In the 
I)rocessiou were seen elephants, camels, horses richly 
caparisoned, palanquins, lamps and toj’ches. The 
male monkey was fastened in a fine (‘,arriagc, having 
a crown upon his head, with men by his side to fan 
him. Then followed musicians and dancing-girls in 
carriages, and a great concourse of people. For twelve 
days the rejoicings were continued in the palace and 
in the town. All Nuddea seemed to have gone crazy 
over the extraordinary event. At the close of the 
ceremonies the bride and bridegroom were given tlnnr 
liberty, but they remained in the neigh])oarhood, and 
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their descendants are there to this day. Indeed, 
Nuddea is now overrun with the tronblesonae creatures. 

Nothing more, I am sure, is needed to show the 
utter folly of the Hindus with regard to the so-called 
Sacred Monkeys of the East. An intellectual race 
has fallen low indeed when it can worship such a 
silly, comical, and mischievous animal as a monkey I 
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THE STORY OF KR7SHXA. 


RISHNA, or to give him hia full name, Shree 
Krishnu Chiind, is one of the most popular of 
the gods of India, and is the special favourite 
of the women and children of India. The story of the 
life of this god is most curious and interesting, and 
reminds us in some respects of the life of our Lord 
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Jesn8 Christ. Tlie very name Krishna, as pronounced 
in tJie East, suggests to us the name of our Saviour. 
But my young readers will see, as they peruse this 
chaj)ter, tliat Krishna was a poor character when 
placed in contrast with Christ; for while our Lord 
appealed to the nobler side of human nature, Krishna 
appealed to the baser. 

A Zenana Missionary in (Calcutta, in a report of her 
work, .once said: Tin^e is a strong belief among 
Hindu women that our Christ and their Krishna are 
one and the same person. This opinion, wliile it is 
porhaj)s the means of gaining us a lioaring, is to my 
mind one of the greatest stumbling-blocks, for it is 
extremely difficult for them to see or acknowledge 
the difference between (dirisCs character and that of 
Krishna : that the one was pure, self-denying, and 
loving ; the other licentious, self-pleasing, and loving 
only in a lower and bad sense.” 

But now to give some details of tlie life of this 
popular god. Krishna, it is said, was born at Muttra, 
a city in the neighbourhood of Agra in Northern 
India. He is represented to have been an incarnation 
,i)f Vishnu, the second person of the Hindu Trinity 
— not a complete incarnation, but “ a portion of a 
portion ” of the divine essence of Vishnu, the preserver 
of all created things. The first appearance of Krishna 
in this world is fabled to have been on this wise : 
At midnight on a Wednesday he was born, and 
appeared at once before his father and mother “ the 
colour of a cloud, with a face like the moon, and with 
eyes like a water-lily.” He had on his head a crown 
of gold, and round his neck was hung a necklace 
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compose<l of jewels, and - would you believe it ? — 
round his body there was a yellow vest. 

What a curious little fellow this new-born babe 
would look, being unlike, I am sure, any baby that 
you or I have yet been jirivilcged to see. This 
wonderful appearance of tlie boy was all illusory, 
however, for, as the story tells us, no sooner had his 
parents shouted out at the sight of him, Great is 
our good fortune,” than he became like other clwldren, 
and began to cry in a hearty and vigorous fashion. 
Just as we are told in the Bible tliat FIcirod sought 
to destroy the child desus, so the Hindus in their 
sacred scriptures say that a wicked king or demon, 
called Kansa, souglit to slay the babe Krislina. But 
Prince Basoodeo, the father of Krishna, fled by niglit 
with the child to carry him to a place of safety. 

The story relates how that Krishna was placed in 
a basket and carried out into the darkness on his 
father’s head. The night was wild, the rain came 
down in torrents, the winds blew a hurricane, and the 
beasts of the field roared with terror ; but the new- 
born babe was as happy as possible, and crowed with 
delight. At length the river Jumna, which flows by^ 
Muttra, was reached, and the anxious and distressed 
father paused in dismay, for there seemed no possible 
way of crossing the swollen stream. Plunging in, 
however, he resolved to essay the task ; but the depth 
of the river increased as he advanced, and soon the 
water reached his mouth. It seemed as if father and 
child must perish, but in a most unexpected way 
deliverance was wrought. The babe in the basket, 
the Hindus say, worked a miracle. Seeing the danger. 
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he stretched out a chubby little foot aud touched the 
water ; whcjii lo, the river became shallow, and the 
other side was speedily reached in safety I 

Through the raging storm Basoodeo pressed on 
with his precious burden until he reached the village 
of Gokool, where he ibund for tlie babe a home in the 
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house of a poor shepherd called Nund, whose little 
daughter, born the same evening, was taken away in 
exchange. Thus Krishna was delivered from the 
power of the wicked king. What became of the 
])rince and princess, the father and mother of Krishna, 
we are not told — they drop out of the story altogether ; 
and Krishaa, for some years at any rate, was led to 
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think that his fostor-parciits Nund and Jasodlia, the 
poor peasants, were his real parents. With those 
lowly blit kind-hearted pooi>le, who treated him witli 
much affection, the child henceforward passed his 
days. 

And very happy the days of Krislina’s childhood 
and youth seem to have been. He had a foster- 
brother named Ihilram, wlio IovchI him dearly, and 
was his inseparable com])anion as they both gr«w in 
years. The two boys are represented as boini>’ of a 
very merry and somewhat mischievous disposition. 
One favourite pastime of these youn^-sters wa.s to lay 
hold of cows’ tails and han;^; on, whih^ the animals ran 
hither and thither, evidently enjoyint^ tin* fun as much 
as their little masters. But while we may smih; at 
such escapades of youth, we liavc', (piite dith'rcnt 
feelings when we are told in the Hindu writings that 
Krishna developed into a very clever thief. Is it not 
strange that any j)eople can worship a thief? But 
the Hindus, I am afraid, tliink that it does not matter 
what their gods do. Divinity seems to be regarded 
as an excuse for any wickedness. Thougli Krishna 
is generally acknowledged to have b('eu an immoral 
character, yet he is almost universally adored and 
loved in India. 

And, not content with being a thief himself, we are 
told that Krishna sought to train his companion Bnlram 
and his other playmates in the same craft. There is 
a story told about his taking a number of cowherds’ 
children to a place called Bruj, and encouraging tliem 
to steal butter. They searched for this tempting 
article of diet in houses which were left for a few 

9 
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hours by their owners, and stole all the^y found. They 
also carried away the milk pails l)elonging to people 
they found asleep in their houses. 

One day, liowever, Krishna was caught in the very 
act of thieving, and taken before his foster-mother, 
wlio, instead of scolding him, or punishing him, or 
])oiriting out to him the sinfulness of his conduct, 
simply said, “ Son, do not go to any one\s house ; 
whatever you wish to eat, eat at home.” Upon this, 
Krishna told a lie to cover his theft. Let me quote 
the very words of the Hindu book from whicli I have 
learned these things. Creeping up to his foster- 
mother, the boy said in whining tones, ‘‘ Do not, 
mother, place any reliance on what they say. These 
false shei)her(lesses have spoken falsely, and have 
come roaring in pursuit of me. Sometimes they make 
me lay- hold of milk-pails and calves; sometimes 
they make me perform the drudgery of their houses, 
and having placed me at the doOr to watch, they go 
about their business, and then come and tell you 
stories.” Thus the youth very meanly excused 
himself. 

Even in his own house Krishna gave trouble at 
times, for he was far from being an obedient boy. 
Take one story as an example. It was a special 
churning day, and Jasodha was very busy. But right 
in the middle of her churning, Krishna, who had been 
asleep, must needs awake, and call out crossly for 
something to eat. “ Mother I mother I ” he shouted, 

how often have I to call yon, and you will not attend 
to me ? ” Not satisfied with the promise that he would 
receive something to eat directly, the peevish boy 
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grumbled and tli reate iied miscliief. Before Im fo.ster- 
motber wasi avvo-re of Jiis purpose, lie had seized the 
churn-stafF from a large dish, and ])uiliug both ids 
hands in had taken out the butler, and began throwing 
it about, and besmearing his body with it. Thereupon 
Jasodha, ]i()j)ing to pacify him, slopped her worl; and 
said, ‘‘ Come along with me, and I will give you food, 
you naughty boy!” But tlie perverse young man was 
not to be so easily <piieted <lown, ibr he answewd, “ I 
will not take it now : why did yon not give it me at 
first?” At length witli coaxing ami kissing he was 
prevailed upon to eat, and the wearied woman wont 
back to her cliurning. 

Jasodha had se-arcely resumed her o(^‘>u})ation, liow- 
cver, when Master Krishna threw over juid smashed 
some pottery, and ran into the yard with a dish of 
butter in his hand to divide amongst his companions. 
Captured and led ba<dv to the house, the naughty lad 
was told that he must submit to Ixdng tied to the 
wooden mortar, so tliat he might be. kept out of 
mischief, lie agreed ; but every si ring with which 
his foster-mother sought to secure him proved on 
trial to be too short, for, according to th(i story, the 
young prince by his supernatural powers shortened 
them. At length, however, perceiving that Jasodlia 
was on the point of bursting into tears, the exasper- 
ating youth opposed no longer, and suttered himself 
to be tied up, and was on his best behaviour for the 
rest of the day. 

When Krishna was a little older, he was permitted 
by his foster-parents to go out witli other boys to 
graze the cattle at some distance from home. On one 
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such expeditiou, a curious and comical event is re- 
ported to have happened. The tale goes that while 
Krisliria was tending the cattle out in the o])en fields, 
liis old enemy, Kansa, sent a demon in the form of a 
big crane to gobble the lad up. Krishna, it appears, 
knew well enongli what the crane was after ; and when 
lie saw it approaching he assumed an attitude of in- 
diifercnce, and without a struggle allowed himself 
to be seized by the enormous bill, and swallowed 
wholesale. 

From the inside of the crane, Krishna gathered 
from the loud screams lie heard that his companions 
were terribly upset with what had happened. Alas, 
alas ! ” they 6ried ; let ns go and tell his mother ! ” 
Ere they could start, however, the young prince or 
god carried out a little scheme he had been revolving 
in his ‘mind. All of a sudden he made himself hot, 
and he grew hotter and hotter, until the crane became 
uncomfortable ; and then he grew hotter still until the 
bird could bear it no longer, and ejected him from its 
mouth. Once again at liberty Krishna turned on the 
disguised demon, and seizing the beak of the crane, 
pressed the bird under his feet, and tore it to pieces, 
thus inflicting death on his enemy, (collecting the 
calves, the victorious youngster then returned home 
with his companions, laughing and playing. 

But a still more wonderful tale is told of Krishna 
and his friends, the cowherds’ children. It is said 
that one day when they were all out in the fields 
together, they allowed the cattle to stray a little 
while during the dinner hour. The god Brahma, 
noticing from heaven their carelessness, collected and 
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took away the calves as a piinisliineiit. The children, 
knowing nothing of this inisliap, went gaily on with 
their repast, until quite suddenly one of them said 
to Krishna, We are sitting here at our ease and 
eating ; wlio knows where the calves may have 
strayed?” AVherenpon Krishna jujuped up, ami 
exclaimed, Do yon all remain feasting, let no otic 
he anxious ; I will (*ullect the calves and bring them 
here.” And away the lad went in his search i‘s>v the 
animals, but of course found them not. Then it was 
revealed to him that the god Ibulima had spirited 
them away. 

However, Krishna, the legend says, was ('(pial to 
the occasion, for, using his divine ])owors he made 
other calves, exactly like tlie lost ones, and drove 
them before him. Imagine his dismay when, on his 
return, he found that Brahma had mciunwhile abstracted 
the children. But Krislina, not to be outdone in 
cleverness, created other children, exactly like tliose 
that liad been taken away. And the newly-created 
cattle and children went to tlieir homes, and no one 
discovered the secret. 

And where, meanwhile, were the original children 
and cattle ? Brahma had shut them up in a mountain 
cave, and blocked up the entrance with a sbme, 
intending only to keep them his prisoners for a day 
or two. However, the god fell into a state of forget- 
fulness regarding the circumstance, for the space of 
twelve months, but then recollecting what he had 
done he said to himself, “ One of my moments has 
not passed, but a year of mortals has elapsed ; I will 
go and see what has been the state of things in Bruj 
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witliont the cowherds’ children and the calves.” 
Thinking thus J3rahma rose, and went to the cave, 
and liaving raised the stone saw the children and the 
calves were fast asleep. Leaving them there, the 
god passed on to Bruj, and to his intense astonish- 
ment found Krishna and the cliildren playing in the 
street, while the calves were in the stalls. Then was 
it revealed to Brahma that it was the miraculous 
poweivof Krishna that had caused tlic illusion, where- 
upon he bowed to the superior wisdom and greatness 
of the shepherd-god, and worshipped him. The 
children and tlie calves were of course released from 
the cave. 

As Krishna’ grew in years and became a young 
man, we are informed tliat he was a general favourite 
amongst the fair sex of the district. Many a strange 
story is told of his escapades with the pretty milk- 
maids of Muttra and Brindaban. The chief delight 
of the forward youth was to watch when the girls 
went to bathe in the Jamna, for then he would steal 
their clothes, and hang them all over the branches of 
a great tree, while he sat on a convenient bough, 
calmly waiting for the damsels to approach to suppli- 
cate for their garments. When I was on a visit to 
Muttra, the identical tree was pointed out to me. I 
noticed that the branches were literally covered with 
many-coloured rags ; and when I asked the meaning 
of such a strange display, the priests, who were in 
attendance, told me, that the pieces of cloth were 
affixed to the tree as votive offerings by pilgrims from 
all parrs of India, in memory of the merry deeds of 
the god Krishna in the days of old. Thus you see 
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the people of India are proud of actions whi(‘h we 
think unseemly and wronof. 

Krishna sometimes, however, was helpful to tlioso 
maidens of Brindaban, for there was pointi‘d out to me 
near the bathing-ghaut, a spot where a terrible conflict 
took place between the young god nud a fusisonous 
serpent of monstrous size and strength, whicli had 
been a terror to the bathers. Krisluui, after an awful 
struggle, succeeded in obtaining the masterj; over 
the reptile, and thus earned the tluinks of all the 
country side for ridding i]u‘ river banks of such an 
enemy. 

I have in my collection of Indian curiosities an idol 
which represents Krishna as a young .and handsome 
lad, joyful and triumphant, Jiolding up a great serpent, 
wliose head he has crushed beueatl) liis feet. Speak- 
ing of images of Krishna, I might say that he is 
represented in many forms, the most popular being 
those which picture him as a babe in his motlier’s 
arms ; as a boy resting on one kue(‘, witli his right 
hand extended begging for sweetmeats ; as a youth 
playing a flute or standing on the head of a serpent, 
and as a man fully armed for battle. 

No Indian god seems to have so taken the fancy 
of the common people as Krishna. The women and 
children are never tired of talking of his strange 
actions and marvellous exploits, and they sing his 
praises all the year round. They call him the 
pleasant, the cheerful, the merry god, their darling, 
and seem to see nothing wrong in his character 
or life. 

The miracles which Krishna is said to have wrought 
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are legion. In addition to those I have related I 
might mention that the Hindus assert that at the 
sound of Krishna’s flute, stones and trees became 
animated, and the wild beasts of the field became as 
tame as turtle-doves. It is said also that he cured 
many sick peojle of their diseases by a word. And* 
as a crowning proof of his mighty power, it is declared 
that on one occasion when the god Indra was angry 
with l;he people of Gokul, and tried to destroy them 
with torrents of rain, Krishna saved their lives by 
holding a great mountain over their village, balanced 
on Ins little finger, just as easily as any ordinary 
person could have held an umbrella. 

There is no need to follow Krisima very closely 
through the remainder of his eventful history. When 
he became a man and had gathered round him .a 
number of follow(‘rs he attacked Kansa, the wicked 
King of Muttra, who had persecuted his parents, and 
destroyed him. Thus he became famous as a soldier 
and a warrior, and his services were in request in 
every part of India. Finally, he took part in the 
great wars between the Kauravas and the Pandavas, 
fighting on the side of the latter, who were victors in 
the long struggle. It is said that Krishna, who thus 
survived many enemies and innumerable dangers on 
fields of battle, was at length accidentally slain wliile 
resting in a forest against a tree, by a hunter who 
mistook him for a tree. If the story be true it was an 
untimely end to which to come. His foster-brother 
and life-long companion Bulram, it is said, also 
perished in the same forest from exhaustion, so that 
in their death the two friends were not divided. 
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Now who can say how much of this strniig(' story 
of Krishna’s life and doings is truth, and how much is 
fiction ? It almost sooins as if somebody of this name 
did once live in India, and passed through very 
wonderful experiences, especially in the days of youth 
and early manhood. To malcc a god of sncli a man, 
and to exaggerate his deeds, would not be unlike the 
impressible and imaginative people of India. 

Some students of Imliau history think, however, 
that the whole tale of Krishna’s hie is a mere inven- 
tion, probably founded on imperfect accounts of the 
life of Christ, which early Christian emigi ants would 
carry to India from ralestiuo. It really does not 
matter much which view we hold. Kfislina of the 
Hindus when contrasted with Christ cuts a sorry 
figure; and this is tlie point I want my young readers 
specially to notice. Think of the disobt'dicmce of 
Krishna to his parents ; think of the immoral char- 
acter of the god — of bis thievisli ])r(>pensitie3, and 
impure actions ; think of the silly and childish miracles 
with which he is credited ; think of his days passed 
in strife and bloodshed. And thinking of these things 
remember that Christ — God manifest in the flesh — 
was subject to His parents in all reverence and love; 
that He grew up an innocent, dutiful child ; that as 
a man He was truthful, and candid, and holy in all 
His ways ; that He was of a peaceful disposition ; 
that He exhorted His friends, neighbours, and 
fellow-countrymen to love God their heavenly Father, 
and also to love one another ; and that He went 
about daily doing good to friends and enemies 
alike, until, in the fulness of time. He died upon thq 
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Cross, a sacrifice for the sins of the world. Thus of 
Christ, hut not of Krishna, we can say — 

“And so tho Word had breath, and wrought, 

With human hands, the creed of creeds, 

Tn loveliness of perfect deeds, 

More strong than all poetic thought.” 

The anniversary of Krishna’s birth is kept in India 
on the eighth Sravana, which occurs either in July or 
Aiigflst. On that day images of the infant Krishna 
are adorned with sacred leaves, and the idol is fervently 
worshipped. Then, on the festival called the lluli, 
the great saturnalia of the vernal e(piin()x in India, 
Krishna is worshipped witJi special honours, whicli 
too often degenerate into midnight orgies. 

Worshippers of Krishna are assured that in this 
life they will obtain innumerable pleasures, and in the 
world to come such joys as the heart of man never 
conceived. The heaven promised to all who call 
Krislina their god is a vast golden city, containing a 
multitude of beautifully furnished palaces, mansions, 
and halls. “ Ilivers of crystal flow through tlie city, 
and broad, beautiful lakes are overshadowed by fair, 
fruit-bearing trees. These lakes are covered with 
water-lilies, red, blue, and wliite, each blossom having 
a thousand petals ; and on the most beautiful of all 
these calm lakes floats a throne, glorious as the sun, 
whereon Krishna the beautiful reposes.” 

And, sad to say, it is not considered necessary, 
according to Hindu teaching, that the followers of 
Krishna should live holy and righteous lives, either for 
their own comfort and happiness, in this w’orld or the 
next. All that is considered necessary for salvation 
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is, that believers should mention the name of Krisliua. 
Then, no matter what may be the cliaracter of the 
worshippers, an abundant entrance into heaven is 
assured them. 

To illustrate the efficacy of tln‘ mere name of 
Krishna, the Hindu gurus, or roligioiiN teachers, are 
fond of relating a story of a wicked woman who daily 
amused herself by teaching her ])arrot to repeat the 
name of Krislina. When tlie woman died, altlvmgh 
she felt no sorrow for her sins,iier spirit, it is asserted, 
went at once to heaven, wlien^ she was received with 
acclamations, and ontonal upon untold bliss. And all 
because, in teaching her parrot to talk, she had re- 
peatedly mentioned the name of Krishna. 

How different all this is from the ti^acliing of Christ, 
who dci)recated vain repetitions of the name of God, 
and laid such stress upon holy living as well as 
trustful faith, saying, “Not every one that saiHi unto 
Me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of 
heaven ; but he that doeth the will of My Kath(‘r 
which is in heaven.” The best wisli we can express 
for the welfare of the people of India is, that in the 
religious life of the people Christ may take the place 
of Krishna. 
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SNAKES AND SNAKE WOKS II fP. 

fiHI^ very term snake lias an objectionable 
sound with it, and we doubtless find it diffi- 
cult to understand that the people of India 
can worship such a reptile. However, the fact remains 
that many of them do, for they fear them-j-cspecially 
the poisonous snakes— and w^orship them to escape 
the venom of their bite. 

In Cashmere years ago, there were said to be seven 
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hundred temples for snalve worship, Imt nearly all 
have been demolished. However, in the neighbour- 
hood of Nagpore, or the city of the Naga or Snake, 
the old worship is still more or less practised. And 
ill South India snake worship very generally prevails 
amongst the lower classes of the ])eople. In the town 
of Trevandrum the other day, while a Christian colpor- 
teur was reading the Scriptures to some people in the 
courtyard of a house, a serpent ])asse(l by him* lie 
wished to kill it, but was forbidden by his audience, 
who shouted, Do not touch it —it is our god.” What 
a god ! Just think of falling down and worshipping 
a snake I To our Western feelings it is shocking 
in the extreme, but in the East it is* an everyday 
occurrence. 

A native gentleman, Sir Madava How, speaking on 
this subject in a lecture, once remarked : ‘‘ Though 
people die from their venomous bites, serpents are 
worshipped as living deities by many of my fellow- 
countrymen. Res])ectable citizens <leem it a duty to 
set apart a cool patch in their gardens for tlic com- 
fortable residence of snakes. Occasionally the reptiles 
creep out into the house itself, just by way of a little 
change. I have seen many title-deeds of estates in 
which the snakes are conveyed along with other rights 
to the purchaser. Cobras wander about freely and in 
broad daylight in certain of the famous pagodas. 
There is a temple dedicated to Krishna which is parti- 
cularly sacred to cobras. Every time I liave visited the 
temple I have been greeted by one or more of these 
reptiles. Once I saw a huge cobra quietly passing a 
few yards off, followed by a train of worshippers with 
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clasped hands. Suddenly it turned and began to 
wriggle on towards me, when I instantly recollected 
that I had some urgent business elsewhere and 
hurriedly left the sacred precincts.” 

There are more snakes in India than in any other part 
of tlie world, and a learned writer on the subject, Sir 
Joseph Fayrer, asserts that there are at least twenty- 
one distinct varieties of snakes in the East. Out 
of t)ns number fortunately only four varieties are 
venomous, but then there arc millions belonging to 
each variety or order. The snake in India that is 
most feared is of course the cobra, or to give it its 
full name, which is derived from the I^ortuguese, the 
Cobra di Capello. This deadly reptile is found all 
over Hindustan, and is remarkable for the faculty of 
dilating the back and sides of the neck, when excited, 
into the form of a hood. 

The cobra is usually three or four feet long, of a pale, 
rusty brown colour above, and a bluish or yellowish 
white below. On the back of the neck there is a 
singular mark, always more or less clear, which bears 
such a close resemblance to an old-fashioned pair of 
spectacles that the reptile has from some pcojle 
received the name of the spectacles snake.” Its 
ordinary food is lizards, flies, grasshoppers, and other 
small insects and animals. 

There are many sad and thrilling stories told of 
adventures witli snakes on the part of human beings, 
and every year a very great number of deaths occur, 
both amongst cattle and mankind, through the bite 
of snakes, and particularly through the bite of the 
cobra. It is estimated that Ji0,000 human beings 
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every year perish in India alone through this cause. 
While I was living in Calcutta I reiueiuber the case 
of a boy of ten years of age who was walking along a 
road in tlie suburbs and was bitten in the foot by a 
snake, and tliough every effort was made to save liis 
life the poor little fellow died after two djiys of 
suffering. I remember also the case of a girl of 
thirteen who was bitten in the arm while sht‘ was 
asleep, arid who died within a few hours. And, such 
cases are occurring daily, for the snake is no ros])ecter 
of persons, putting his venom into the form of a little 
child as readily as into the form of a grown-up man. 

It is not often we hear of Europeans being bitten 
by snakes in India, thougli occasionally they liave 
very narrow escapes. Bisliop HcIx't, in hivS Diary,” 
tells a story or two on this subject. Writing on 
September IHtli, 1823, while sailing on the Ganges, 
he says: ‘‘This morning, as I was at breakfast, the 
alarm was given of a great snake in the after-cabin, 
which had found its way into a basktit containing 
two caps, presents for my wife ami mys(df from 
Dacca. The reptile was immediately and without 
examination pronounced to be a cobra, and caused 
great alarm amongst my servants. 

“ However, on dislodging it from its rctn^at it 
proved to be only a water-snake. It appeared to 
have been coiled up very neatly round the fur of 
the cap, and though its bite would not have been 
venomous, it would certainly have inflicted a severe 
wound on anybody who had incautiously opened the 
basket. I had once or twice fancied I heard a gentle 
hissing, but the idea of a snake in the boat seemed 

10 
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so impossible that I attributed the noise to different 
causes or to fancy. Much wonder was expressed at 
finding it in such a place, but as 1 have seen one of 
the same kind climb a tree, it is probable that it had 
ascended one of the ropes by which the boat is moored 
at night, and so got amongst us.” 

Bishop Heber then remarks: ‘‘I had heard of an 
English lady at Patna who once lay a whole night 
with . a cobra under her pillow. She repeatedly 
thought during the night that sometliing moved, and 
in the morning, when she snjitched her pillow away, 
she found the thick black throat, the square head, 
and green diamond-like eye advanced within two 
inches of her neck. The snake fortunately was 
without malice, his hood was uninflated, and he was 
merely enjoying the warmth of his nest : but alas for 
her, if she had during the night pressed the reptile a 
little too roughly ! ” 

Sir Edwin Arnold, in his “ India Revisited,” tells 
of a gentleman who lived at Malabar Hill, Bombay, 
and who, when sitting in his verandah one day, heard 
a. rustling beneath his chair, which he took for the 
sound of his little dog’s movements. Thereupon he 
snapped his fingers under the seat, calling the animal 
by name. Nothing answering,- he looked beneath, 
and to his horror, saw two cobras there dallying with 
his suspended palm. In another moment he might 
all unconsciously have received his death wound. 
Then I have heard of a lady who when about to enter 
her bedroom one evening to get her bonnet was 
advised by her husband to take a light ; and, fortu- 
nately for herself she did so, for she discovered a 
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cobra coiled up comfortably in the crowu of the 
bonnet. 

Snakes as a rule do not clnise human beings, or 
seek to attack them, but rather try to escape out of 
the way. Knowing this characteristic of the reptile 
some people always go about with a stout walking- 
stick or umbrella, not so much witli the idea of 
striking any snake they may meet as to give the 
reptile warning of their approach by tlje vibration of 
the ground, with the result that the snake usually 
glides rapidly away as the traveller approaches it. 

Sometimes, however, vicious snakes are met which 
boldly attack a stranger, and seem determined to cause 
mischief. The Rev. J. Ewan, of Benares, in his 
“Sketclies and Stories of Native Life,” hOls a re- 
markable tale of a vicious snake. He writes : In 
the rainy season of 1880, I had the narrowest e.scape 
I have ever had. I was returning to Delhi about 
9 a.m. one day, along the Agra road, when I saw a 
bright yellowish snake glide out fp‘)in among the 
tombs and corner on to the road, I apprehended no 
danger, and drove on, feeling confid(*nt it would get 
out of my way as I went forward. In this I was 
mistaken, for it stop])ed short in front of my horse. 
The poor brute was paralysed with fright and stood 
still. The snake was then by the footboard, and 
before. I could take in the situation, it deliberately 
sprang at me. I instinctively dropped the reins, and 
the horrible thing flashed past, striking me on the 
tips of the lingers and the knees as it passed. The 
spring carried it over the conveyance ; bat it turned 
and renewed the attack, cud I could distinctly hear 
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it beating against the bottom. Fortunately the horse, 
feeling the reins loose, dashed off and broke the spell. 
When I drew him up and looked back, the snake was 
still on the road as defiant as ever.” 

In the charming “ Story of Coopooswamey,” the 
author, a native Christian of Soutli India, relates a 
snake tale about himself when a baby, which his 
mother liad told him. Let me give the story just as 
it appears in the book, as it throws liglit on the 
feelings and sentiments of the Hindus with regard to 
snake worship. Coopooswamey ’s mother, it should be 
noted, was not a Christian. Hpeaking to her son on 
one occasion, this lady said : ‘‘ Once when you were 
about two yeaVs old, you gave me a horrible friglit. 
I left you playing by the side of tlie liedge in front of 
the house, and when I went to call you, I saw to my 
horror a large cobra winding itself round your body 
and under your legs. You were laughing and crowing 
and touching its glistening skin with your chubby 
hands. The serpent seemed pleased with your warmth, 
and with your gentle, childish way of touching. By 
a terrible effort I kept from screaming. I knew that 
if I made a noise or any sudden movement the snake 
would probably fix its fangs in you, and you would 
be dead in a few liours. 

“ I kept quite still, and at length the cobra, observing 
me, quickly glided into the hedge. Then my screams 
broke forth as I rushed and caught you in my arms, 
and pressed you to my bosom. The people came 
running to know what was the matter. When I 
told them they raised their hands in wonder.” At 
this stage of the narrative, Coopooswamey exclaimed, 
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Did you kill the snake ? ” hut his motlier replied 
with horror, Kill, the snake ! we could not do that. 
It was a god that had come to bless you. Even the 
shadow of a cobra falling on any one is a good omen. 
How lucky, then, did we consider you, that the god 
had even embraced and fondled you." 

Then the lad remarked, “ Is that why you so often 
go to the snake hole near the house with offerings of 
eggs, camphor, and other things?” “Yes,” Replied 
his mother, “ I have hardly missed a day in visiting 
the place where I saw the serpent disa[)pear. Some- 
times I break a cocoanut there, and sa(‘rifice a fowl in 
honour of the god that was so gracious to you.” 

It would appear that poisonous snakes, dangerous 
though th(‘-y are, liave actually been made ])ets of by 
human beings, who have handled them freely. 1 
have heard of a European gentleiium at Rangoon, 
who kept cobras in his house, and who, when he 
wanted to show one, put his hand boldly into a 
narrow-mouthed basket, containing ((uite a number, 
and pulled out the one he had chosen. Mr. Edward 
Moor, in his book entitled Oriental Fragments,” 
relates that wlien he was a boy in India he took a 
great fancy to a little cobra wliich he found on the 
road. It was at first no larger than an ordinary 
penholder, and the lad kept it for some time in a 
bottle, feeding it with flies and crumbs of bread. As 
it got older and larger he put it into a larger bottle, 
and every now and then took it out for the amuse- 
ment of himself and a playmate who whistled to the 
dancing of the pet. 

In a while the snake was big enough almost to 
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fill a gallon bottle, and then it developed restive 
tendencies, and a neighbour calling at the house, 
might perhaps find the reptile coiled up on the 
sofii. One cold morning, Mr. Moor says, the strange 
creature crawled up into his bedroom, and nestled in 
the bed beside him, and from that day he became 
much attached to it. However, in the course of time, 
when the snake had grown to be more than a yard in 
length, though it had done no one any mischief, it 
wiiH decided, in solemn family conclave, that it would 
be as well to part with it, for fear of future trouble. 
Accordingly the curious pet was carried to a rocky, 
sunny place, two or three miles away, and given its 
liberty ; and thus the friendshij) between the snake 
and the boy was broken off, much to the distress of 
the latter, who mourned many days for the loss of his 
favourite. 

In “Old Deccan Days,” a book written by Miss 
Frere, a daughter of Sir Bartle Fr(;re, a story is told 
of a Brahmin boy in the country west of Poona, who 
could, as he sat out of doors, by the charms of his 
voice, attract to himself and handle without fear all 
the snakes which might be within hearing in any 
thicket or dry stone wall, such as in that country 
is their favourite refuge. So great was the popular 
excitement among the Hindus regarding this boy, 
that thousands and tens of thousands of peoide flocked 
to see him ; and as they witnessed the remarkable 
power he had over snakes, they regarded him also as 
a god, and proceeded to worship him. The poor lad, 
however, was at last bitten by one of the reptiles and 
died, and the wonder ceased. 
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It has often been a debated ])oint as to whether 
snakes can kill each other — as to wheth(^r their j>oison 
is deadly when injected into each other’s bodies, just 
as it is when injected into the bodies of animals and 
human beings. Dr. Vincent Richards, in his book 
entitled ‘‘ Landmarks of Hnake Poison Literature,” 
says : ‘‘ I have kept sixty to seventy cobras in a 
pit together, and they very often, on the slightest 
provocation, began to fight in a most savage and 
curious fashion. On being jirovoked, several com- 
menced to hiss fiercely, and some would raise thern- 
s(dves up, expand their hoods, and begin a vigorous 
attack in all directions ; and after making several 
ineffectual darts, two would catch eaclf other by the 
mouth, rapidly entwine themselves, and after wriggling 
and struggling about in this state for some time, 
relax their liold. Then one would bo seen gliding 
away vanquished to the corner of the cage, while the 
triumphant one, raised to its full balancing height, 
hissed out its challenge for a renewal of the combat. 
In what consisted the getting the worst of it, 1 could 
never discover, as neither of the combatants ever 
seemed any the worse for the light ; nor can 1 under- 
stand why one snake dreads another if no danger is 
involved.” However, in a footnote to this paragraph. 
Dr. Richards announces that after other and numerous 
experiments he at last came to the conclusion that 
one species of snake could kill another by the injection 
of poison. 

A paragraph wliich I saw in a Bombay paper a 
year or two ago, headed “ A Duel between Snakes,” 
should aid in settling the disputed point. A corre- 
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spondent writes : Last Tuesday, when taking an 
afternoon stroll in my garden, I was surprised to 
see a cobra and a rock-snake in the road before me, 
moving in a circle and apparently following each 
other. This cautions manceuvre was pursued for a 
time, the circle closing at each round, until when 
within a few feet, I observed the cobra to stop, coil, 
and place itself in an attitude to strike. The rock- 
snake then passed round its antagonist several times, 
lessening the distance at each round, wlien it also 
stopped and began to coil. But before it was ready 
to strike, the cobra suddenly darted upon it. The 
evolutions were too rapid to be detected ; and then 
again I distihctly observed both the snakes stretch 
out at full length. The rock-snake was enveloped 
in the folds of the cobra, which had also seized the 
rock-snake at the back of the head, and hold him 
there. After a short interval the cobra gradually 
unfolded itself, loosened its grip with its moutli from 
the rock-snake’s head, and moved away. 1 called to 
my gardener, who was working a few paces oft*, but 
before he could conic up to the spot the victor of the 
duel disappeared in a neighbouring bush. On ex- 
amination I found the rock-snake to be dead.” 

In his ‘‘Three Years of a Wanderer’s Life,” Mr. 
Keene tells the story of a snake and a mouse that 
is worth repeating. He writes ; “ I was visiting at 
a friend’s house in Calcutta, and was on a certain 
evening sitting at dinner alone. I had finished and 
was still lingering at the table when a little mouse 
ran up on the top of a bowl with a sort of basket 
cover on it. I should not have thought that of itself 
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very singular, for the ‘ tribes on the frontier ’ make 
most unexpected incursions. But this mouse, when 
lie got perched on the cover of the howl, rose up on 
his hind legs, with his hands before him, and began 
to entertain me with the funniest little song you can 
imagine. Chit — chit, chup — chup — chit, he wliistled, 
and kept it up before me in a most unembarrassed 
and self-possessed little Avay. J must Inive been a 
trying audience, for I leaned baidc in my cliair* and 
roared with laughter. 

‘•However, as I looked at the little performer I 
gradually became aware of a shadow, a something 
strange gliding out from behind a dish toward the 
mouse. Silently and slowly it drew non/: in another 
minute a beady snake’s eye glittered hi tlie lamplight. 
My hand stole softly for the carving-knife. Tin* snake 
reared his head level with the mouse, and the poor 
little fellow’s song, wliich had never cea.sed, became 
piercingly shrill, though he sat up rigidly erect and 
motionless. The head of the snake drew back a little 
to strike ; and out flashed my carving-knife. 

“ The spell was broken instantly, for the mouse 
dropped and scampered. The snake was evidently 
wounded, for there were spots of blood on tlie table- 
cloth, and it was writhing about among th(‘ dishes and 
plates. I would not have believed, until J liad seen it, 
how much of himself a snake can stow away under 
the edge of a plate. At last 1 saw the end of his tail 
projecting out from under the dish. A snake lield by 
the tail and swung round rapidly cannot turn and bite. 
I grabbed the tail with my left thumb and finger, and 
drew him out until 1 judged the middle of his body to 
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be under the knife : then I came down and cut him in 
two.” Thus was the little singing mouse saved from 
the jaws of death. 

Everywhere in India are to be found wandering 
samp-tvallahs^ or snake-charmers, who for a trifling 
sum will favour you with an exhibition of snakes 
which they carry about in a basket or upon their 
persons. When in Calcutta I often called in these 
entertaining gentlemen with their snakes, more 
especially when visitors were in the house from 
England or Australia. I remember well one enter- 
tainment. Two dark fellows came in and squatted 
on the verandah, with some earthen pots which 
contained the^ snakes. The latter were taken out one 
by one, and made to dance to the noise of a tubri^ a 
curious instrument from which the snake-charmers 
bring out some weird music. The dancing of half a 
dozen snakes all in a line was very peculiar and 
somewhat awe-inspiring, for it seemed as if at any 
moment they might turn on us, the spectators. 

However, the men had the snakes well in hand, and 
made them go through many manmuvres in the dancing 
line. Then one of the men seized the nearest snake, 
and immediatcdy twined it round his waist ; the next 
he threw over his shoulders ; the next round his 
throat ; and the others round his head and liis legs. 
And not satisfied with this startling display, he irritated 
the reptiles until they erected their heads and hissed 
with rage. 

The snakes round the man’s neck and head actually 
put out their forked tongues and struck him fiercely 
on the face, until the blood flowed down pretty freely. 
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The man did not seem to care, but only laughed. And 
no harm seemed to result from the wounds, which 
were probably only skin d(‘ep. So fr(‘ely do snake- 
charmers usually handle their i*ef)tilps that some 
people liave supposed that the poisonons fangs must 
have been previously extracted from the snakes. 
However, this is not tlie case. 

When Sir Edwin Arnold paid his last visit to 
India he tells us that he put the matter to the test. 
A snake-cliarmer who exhibited before him was 
questioned as to tlie presence or absenc.e of poison in 
his snakes, and replied, “ If the gentlefolk would 
supply a sheep or goat, they might (piickly see 
whether he spoke a true word.” Eveniiuilly a white 
chicken was prodnccnl, and scuzing his cobra by the 
neck the juggler pinched its tail and made it bite tln^ 
poor fowl, which uttered a little <*ry wlien the sharp 
tooth pimctunul its thigh. But being replaced on tlie 
ground the chicken began to pick up ri(jo with un- 
concern, apparently uninjured. In about four minutes 
however it ceased moving about, aiul b(\gan to look 
sick. In two miiiut(‘s more it liad drojjped its beak 
upon the ground, and was evidently paralysed and 
unable to breathe freely. In another minute it fell 
over upon its side, and was dead witli convulsions 
within ten minutes after the infliction of the wound.” 

Seeing that snakes are so common in India, and 
the bite of many of them so deadly, wci can (piitc 
understand that great anxiety is shown to find out, 
if possible, something that will act as an antidote, 
that life may be saved. The poison of the cobra is 
secreted in a large gland in the head, and when the 
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serpent compresses its month npoii any object the 
liquid flows through a cavity of a tooth, which is 
sharp as a needle, into the wound, and quickly runs 
through the system. Unfortunately notliing has yet 
been discovered which can, in a genuine case of 
poisoning, be looked upon as a certain cure. 

Dr. Vincent Richards, the specialist already referred 
to, has examined one by one the so-called antidotes, 
such as ammonia, arsenic, mercury, nitrate of silver, 
oil and opium, and declares that all of them when 
weighed in the balances are found wanting. The 
man, it would appear, has yet to come forward, who 
will confer upon his fellow mortals the inestimable 
boon of a su*»*e antidote to the bite of a venomous 
serpent. 

Amongst other antidotes that have been tried in 
past years, and found of no use whatever, is tlie one 
which bears the name of snake-stone.” I have one 
in my possession which I bought at Benares from a 
snake-charmer. It was believed for many years, even 
by intelligent men, that there was a secretion in the 
head of a cobra, which, as the snake advanced in 
years, grew hard like a stone, and that this stone 
when extracted, as it was often supposed to be by 
snake-charmers, and applied to the wound inflicted 
by a snake bite, would immediately cause it to heal. 

These stones ” are usually of a dark hue, and are 
flat like a tamarind stone, and about the same size ; 
that is, say, the size of a threepenny bit. If put into 
a glass of water they sink, and emit small bubbles 
every half-score seconds, A snake stone was once 
sent to Professor Faraday to analyse, and he believed 
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it to be a pieee ol* cliarred boiiej which had been 
filled with blood several times, and then carefully 
charred again. It consisted almost entirely of 
phosphate of lime, and it broken showed an organic 
structure with cells and tubes.'’ Probably the fullest 
and most reliabh^ account of snake stomps is to be 
found in Moor’s Oriental Fragments,” to \vd}ie,h J 
would refer any of my readers wIjo may be specially 
interested in the subject. Mr. Moor, in a clever 
fasliion, convict(‘d a snake-charnuM* of deceit, and the 
man confessed that he was a rogue, and that snake 
stones were all an invention of tin' snake-charming 
fraternity, to impress the public witli their cleverness 
and to add to their gains. 

In th(‘, native almanacs the fifth day of Srawan (July- 
August) is noted as tJie birthday <>f th(‘ King of 
the Snakes, and on that das worship is vvvy generally 
in India offered to snakes. In Benares Hindus of all 
ranks and of both s(‘xes go to the famous Serpent’s 
Wells in tliat city, and after bathing therein return 
quietly to their homes. Elsewhere the practice is for 
the people to draw a serpentine figure^ on their houses 
and do homage thereto. Then they adjourn to the 
nearest rocks or tre(‘s where serpents are known to 
live, and finding their holes, plant sticks near them, 
and winding cotton round the sticks hang up festoons 
of fragrant flowers. 

After that is dont‘, offerings of fruit, sugar, ghee and 
flour are placed round the holes, into which milk is 
very often poured. The women-folk and children then 
joining hands, circle five times round the snake’s 
dwelling, and then lie down and watch anxiously to 
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see if the reptiles will come out of their holes and 
partake of the things presented to them. If the 
snakes do, which is usually the case, the foolish people 
are delighted, and go back to their homes believing 
that the snake-king has heard their prayers, and will 
give them his blessing. 

When will the })eople of India learn that the only 
Being to be worshipped is God, and that the only 
thing to be feared* is sin? It is sin that biteth like 
a serpent and stingeth like an adder.” And the only 
remedy for sin-strickeii souls is faith in Christ, of 
whom the Bible speaks wlien it says, As Moses 
lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even so must 
the Son of mm be lifted up, thfit whosoever belie veth 
in Him should not perish, but have eternal life.” 
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Sorrow and Song : Psychological Studies 

in Real Life, and some Criticisms. Crown 8vo, 38. 6d* 
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NOVELS BY POPULAR AUTHORS ^ 

MAY KENDALL 

IVhlte Poppies. By May Kendall, 

Author of “ Dreams to Sell,” etc. With Illustrations 
by R. Anning Bell. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“A striking novel. It has power, it has originality. . . , 
Miss KenclrilPs reputation will be greatly enhanced by the 
production o. this very skilful and eminently sympathetic 
story.” — The Sun, 

HAMILTON ROWAN 

The story of Sylvia. By Hamilton 

Rowan. With Frontispiece by Walter S. Stacey. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“An unusually lively novel. ... It is apparently 
Hamilton Rowan’s first essay in fiction, and it ought not to 
be the last ; for we do not get many stories* equal in merit 
to this one.” — Bristol Times. 


MARY TENNYSON 

The Fool of Fate. By Mary H. Tenny- 

SON, Author of “ Friend Perditus.” Cr. 8vo, cloth, 68. 

“Although sad in tone, this book is exceedingly clever 
and well written. . , . The book is not loaded with 
psychological analysis, but the incidents are mainly allowed 
to speak for themselves, and the work is a clever, clear and 
consistent character study ,” — Bristol Mercury. 


CHAS. EGBERT CRADDOCK 

In the Clouds. By Charles Egbert 

Craddock, Author of “ The Prophet of the Great 
Smoky Mountain,” etc. Crown 8vo, cloth, 38. 6d. 

“ It is full of strong personal human interest, and it has 
in addition a vein of tragedy which is none the less striking 
because of the general humour of the piece. It is a capital 
story .” — The Scotsman. 
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8 POPULAR THREE AND^IXPENNY NOVELS 


F. MARION CRAWFORD 

To Leeward, A Novel. By F. Marion 

Crawford, Author of “A Roman Singer,” *‘Mr. 
Isaacs,” etc. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“ Mr. Marion Crawford, in his new novel, ‘ To Leeward,* 
has achieved his greatest success ; indeed, it is not too 
much to say that this work takes a high place in the ranks 
of modern fiction.^-- Vam(y Fair, 

By the same Author 

An A^nerican Politician. A Novel. 

Crown 8 VO, cloth, 38. 6d. 

‘‘An entertaining study of phases of life and types of 
character, and of present political aspects and tendencies, 
by a keen and thoughtful observer, whose every new book 
is sure to be welcomed and read.” — Review, 


JANE G. AUSTIN 

Standish of Standish: A Story of the 

Pilgrims. By Jane G. Austin, Author of “ Nantucket 
Scraps,” etc. With Two Illustrations by George 
Hutchinson. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 

“ Miss Austin writes their (the Pilgrims*) story as one 
inspired. ... A most satisfying story, and a valuable 
addition to historical fiction,” — She^eld Telegraph, 


AVERY MACALPINE 

yoel Marsh : an American ; and Other 
Stories. By Avery Macalpine, Author of “ A Man’s 
Conscience,” etc. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

“‘Joel Marsh* tells the old tale of the Good Samaritan 
in a new guise — related with much humour, touched with 
sympathetic humanity. Of the other stories, ‘A Sacrifice 
to Faith ? is the strongest, is powerfully depicted, and im* 
presses the hall-mark of distinction upon the volume .” — The 
Speaker^ 
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POPULAR THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS 9 

JULIEN GORDON 

Vampires, and Mademoiselle Rdsdda. 

By JuuEN Gordon, Author of “A Diplomat’s Diary.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 38. 6d. 

“ A clever sketch of contemporary manners . • . full 
of charming touches .” — Morning Post 

“‘Mademoiselle R<$s^da’ is a charming love story.” — 
Sheffield Telegraph, 


MRS. A. BLITZ 

An Australian Millionaire. By Mrs. 

A. Blitz, Author of “ Digger Dick’s Darling.” With 
Frontispiece and Vignette by George Hutchinson. 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

“ Its plot displays remarkable originality of conception as 
well as ingenuity of construction. . . . The story in 
question has conspicuous merits of its own, which entitle it 
to honourable mention, and its author to cordial encourage- 
ment.” — Daily Telegraph, 

“ ‘ An Australian Millionaire’ is a novel of considerable 
ability. . . . It is a book with brains in it.” — Bookman, 

“A novel of exceptional power and originality. . . , 

The story is a fascinating one, and will hold the reader from 
the first page to the last.” — Liverpool Mercury, 


£. DONNISON 

Winning a Wife in Australia. With 

Frontispiece and Vignette by George Hutchinson. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

This book contains some of the most vivid pictures of life 
in the bush ever drawn. But independently of its admirable 
^Mocal colouring,” the story is one of unusual strength and 
interest. 
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lO HOCKlIfes WORKS 


JOSEPH HOCKING 

Ishmael Pengelly: an Outcast. By 

Joseph Hocking, Author of "The Story of Andrew 
Fairfax,” etc. With Frontispiece and Vignette by 
Walter S. Stacey. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“The book is to be recommended for the dramatic effect- 
iveness of some of the scenes. The wild, half-mad woman 
who has been wronged is always picturesque whenever she 
appears, and the rare self-repression of her son because of 
the girl whom he loves, is admirably done.” — The At/ien(Eum. 

“The critical point in the book is finely managed, and 
the whole story is told with quite unusual power and a large 
measure of trained skill. Mr. Hocking has produced a novel 
which may unhesitatingly be recommended to all classes of 
readers.” — The British Weekly, 

The Story of Andrew Fairfax. By 

Joseph Hocking, Author of “ Ishmael Pengelly,” etc. 
With Frontispiece and Vignette by Geo. Hutchin- 
son. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d, 

“The really excellent part of the book is its accurate 
picture of the monotony of rural life. ... A readable, 
wholesome, and carefully written story.” — IVestminster 
Gazette, 

“The author writes of a country folk whose troubles and 
needs he knows, and whpse prejudices he can see, and with- 
out losing his hope for them. He is full of quiet humour, 
too, and the book is pleasant reading throughout.” — Literary 
World, 

The Monk of Mar Saba. By Joseph 

Hocking, Author of “ Ishmael Pengelly,” etc. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette by Walter S. Stacey. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

“Of great power and enthralling interest. . . . The 
scenery of the Holy Land has rarely been so vividly de- 
scribed as in this charming book of Mr. Hocking*s.” — The 
Star, 
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NEW AND RECENT GIFT BOOKS 


I] 


HENRY FRITH 

The Romance of Navigation and 

Maritime Discovery. From the Earliest Periods to the 
i8th Century. With about 120 Engravings. Crown 
8 VO, cloth extra, full gilt, 3s. 6d. 

'J A capital boy’s book. . . . Bright, entertaining, and 

satisfactory Handsomely got up, admirably 

printed, and enriched with a multitude of illustrations.”— 
Aberdeen Free Press, 

The Romance of Engineering : Our 

Highways, Subways, Railways and Waterways. With 
160 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

The Daily Telegraph says — “ Those who desire to com- 
bine entertainment with amusement could not do better than 
present an intelligent youth with a copy of the * Romance 
of Engine ering.’ ” 


ETHEL S. TURNER 

Seven Little Australians. With 

Twenty-six Illustrations by A. J. Johnson. Crown 
8vo, cloth gilt, 38. 6d. 

The work has all the simple domestic interest of Miss 
Alcott’s “Little Women,” with an added lightness and deli- 
cacy of touch recalling “ Little Lord Fauntleroy,” as well as 
all the delightful fun and humour which made the success of 
“ Helen’s Babies.” The book will appeal to readers of every 
class and every age. Of all the children, “Judy,” the lov- 
able little, tomboy and madcap, is likely to become as famous 
a figure in fiction as “ Topsy ” of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 

REV. JOHN J. POOL 

The Land of Idols ; or, Talks with Young 

Folks about India. With about 120 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 38. 6d. 

“The young person of cither sex who failed to be fas- 
cinated by this book would be a very extraordinary character.” 
— Liverpool Mercury, 
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BOOKS FOB BOYS 


ARTHUR LEE KNIGHT 

TAe Mids of the Rattlesnake / or, 

Thrilling Adventures with Illanum Pirates. With 
Illustrations by W. S. Stacey. Crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 2s. 6d. 

“ A stirring sea story, with plenty of fun and adventure to 
satisfy the most voracious reader. The loss of the Rattle^ 
snake and her subsequent recapture, with plenty of pirates 
and Malays, make up a regular boys* book. The pictures are 
good.** — The Sheffield Independent, 

The Rajah of Monkey Island. With 

Illustrations by W. S. Stacey. Crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 2s. 6d. 

“There is plenty of dash and spirit in ‘The Rajah of 
Monkey Island,* and the writer may be quite satisfied that 
no boy will take up the book without finishing it with breath- 
less interest. ... All lovers of sailors and the sea will 
appreciate this excellent yarn.** — Daily Telegraph, 

A Sequel to the Above 

The Cruise of the “ CormorarttT With 

Illustrations by W. S. Stacey. Crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 2s. 6d. 

“A rousing tale of adventure by Mr. A. Lee Knight, whose 
talent for work of this kind is so well known, and so highly 
appreciated. . . . Full of sensation and excitement, and 

spiritedly illustrated.*’ — Glasgow Herald, 

Dicky Beaumont ; His Perils and Adven- 
tures. With Ulvstrations by W. S. Stacey. Crown 
8vo, cloth gilt, 28. 6d. 

“Thorou^ly entertaining. . . . This is exactly the 
book for spirited lads with a taste for salt-water life,** — 
Yorkshire Post, 
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JOHN G. HUTCHESON 

T/ie Black Mans Ghost. A Story of 

the Buccaneer’s Buried Treasure ot the Galapagos Is- 
lands. By John C. Hutcheson. With Full-page 
Illusttatious by W. S. Stacey. Crown 8vo, cloth 
gih, 28. 6d. 

“ This is an exciting tale of adventure and of buried treasure 
. , . told with spirit, and admirably illustrated.” — Glas- 
gow Herald. 


FRANKLIN FOX 

Frank A llreddy s Fortune ; or, Life 00 

the Indus. The Story of a Boy’s Escape from Ship- 
wreck, his Perils, and Adventures in India. By Captain 
Franklin Fox, Author of “ How to Send a Boy to 
Sea,” etc. With Pull-page Illustrations by W. S 
Stacey. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 

“ A rattling story of life at sea and in India, which we can 
cordially recommend. . . . Teems with exciting interest 
and hairbreadth escapes,” — Review of Reviews. 


R. M. FREEMAN 

The Heir of Langridge Towers ; or, The 

Strange Adventures of Charlie Percival. By R. M- 
Freeman. With Illustrations by W. S. Stacey. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 28. 6d. 

“ Handsomely bound and cleverly illustrated, this book 
will prove a most acceptable present for young lads fond of 
fun and fighting. . . . The scenes and incidents, excit- 

ing adventures and rollicking humour, make up a first-class, 
story .” — Newcastle Chronicle. 
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BOOKS FOR GIRLS 


MARY E. WILKINS 

A -Httmble Romance, and other Stories. 

By Mary E. Wilkins, Author of ‘‘A New England 
Nun,” etc. With Frontispiece and Vignette by Geo. 
Hutchinson. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d, 

Miss Wilkins has taken a place quite in the front rank of 
writers of short stories. These charming stories are without 
an equal in their way. 

By the same Author.— A Book for Children. 

The Pot of Gold, and other Stories. 

With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 

“Every one who has read the simple little stories of New 
England life, which Miss Wilkins tells with so much skill, 
will have perfect confidence in her power to interest children. 
Of that power < she gives fullest evidence in ‘The Pot of 
Gold.' She can tell the oddest little romances in the gravest 
fashion, always writing understanded of young people. This 
is a book they will like.” — Yorkshire Post 


CATHERINE J. HAMILTON 

JVomen IVriters: their Works and Ways. 

First Series. . Including Fanny Burney, Madame de 
Stael, Jane Austen, Maria Edgeworth, etc. Crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 

“ Entirely delightful. For a young girl with bookish 
tastes it will make an ideal present .” — Review of Reviews, 

Women Writers : their Works and Ways. 

Second Series. Including Mrs. Hemans, Harriet 
Martineau, Letitia E. Landon, Mrs. Browning, Charlotte 
Bronte, Mrs. Gaskell, “ George Eliot,” etc. With 
Portraits. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 23. 6d. 

“We do not remember having often seen this sort of work 
so pithily and pleasantly done .” — Literary World, 
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SARAH TYTLER 

Author of “ Citoyenne Jacqueline,” etc. 

1 . Days of Yore. 

2. A Hero of a Hundred Fights. 

3. Papers for Thoughtful Girls. 

4. The Diamond Rose. 

5. Heroines in Obscurity. 

6. Girlhood and JVonianhood : The 

Story of some Fortunes and Misfortunes. 

Each with Frontispiece and Vignette by Walter 
S. Stacey, Crown 8vo, handsomely bound, cloth gilt, 
2s. 6d. each. 

“ We have over and over again heard parents speak some- 
thing in this style : ‘ We are at no loss for books for our boys ; 
there are Mr. Smiles* volumes and others ; but where to look 
for a good girl*s book, a good companion to a young lady just 
leaving school, we know not, and would be glad for any one to 
help us.* This complaint need no longer be heard. Miss Tjrt- 
ler*s books are exactly of the kind desiderated, and may with 
all confidence be recommended at once for their lofty moral 
tone and their real artistic Qualities, which combine to make 
them equally interesting ana attractive.” — Nonconformist 

MRS. WHITNEY 

Ascutney Street: A Neighbourhood 

Story. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
“ The story is told in a charming fashion, and its moral is 
one that needs enforcement in our day ” — L iterary World, 

A Golden Gossip : Neighbourhood Story 

Number Two. With Frontispiece and Vignette by 
Geo. Hutchinson. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 

The character sketches contained in it are smart and full 
of individuality. . . . The portrayal of the beautiful 

character of the * golden gossip* herself is exceedingly 
-^Nottingham Guardian, 
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EDWARD RESON-ALLER 

VTohn Making : As it Was and as it Is. 

A Historical, Theoretical, and Practical Treatise on the 
Art, for the Use of all Violin Makers and Players, 
Aihateur and Professional. Preceded by an Essay on 
the Violin and its position as a Musical Instrument. 
By Edward Heron-Allen, Author of “The Ancestry 
of the Violin,** etc. With Photographs, Folding Sup- 
plements and 200 Engravings. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

“ A book which all who love to hear or play the instru- 
ment will receive with acclamation.** — Yorkshire Post 

The Science of ike Hand; or, The Art 

of Recognising the Tendencies of the Human Mind 
by the Obsefvation of the Fonnation of the Hands. 
Translated from the French of D’Arpentigny, and 
Edited} with a Commentary on the Text, copious Notes, 
etc., by Edward Heron-Allen. With Explanatory 
Elagramiby Miss Horsley. Imp. i6mo, parchment, 
bevelled, coloured edges, 78. 6d. 

•“Undoubtedly curious. ... It is not necessary to 
subscribe to the Author*s theories in order to derive enter- 
tainnlent from its odd, out-of-the-way learning and anecdotal 
illustration .*' — The Daily News, 

A Manual of Cheirosophy. A Practical 

Handbook of Cheirognomy and Cheiromancy, by means 
whereof the Past, the Present, and the Future may be 
read in the Formation of the Hands. By Edward. 
Heron-Allen. With Engravings by Miss Horsley.'^’ 
Imp. i6mo, parchment, bevelled, coloured edges, 5s. 

“A most interesting work. . . . The simplest, most 
concise, and yet most complete manual of this new scienee,** 
Saturday Review. 
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